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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


EMMELINE. 

CHAPTEE 1. 

A matiimonial tele-d-Ute, and a family retrospect. 


“ "Well, my dear’’' — observed Mr. James 
Silvester to liis wife, as they sat. together 
beside a warm fire one winter’s evening 
a dozen years ago, enjoying a matrimonial 
colloqny before retiring to rest — “Well, 
my dear, it’s very easy to be emnged and 
indignant, and so forth, at all George’s 
imprudences and scrapes, but the thing 
is — ^how can they be remedied now, and 
prevented for the fntnre?” 
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“ Siicli a disgrace to liis family ! ” 

“ Let bygones be bygones,’’ meeMy 
said lier sponse, in as conciliatory a tone 
as be x^ossessed. 

Snell sliameful conduct to poor dear 
Emmeline ! ” 

^ Poor dear Emmeline ! ’ — am I mad 
or asleep?” lie abnost exclaimed aloud; 
blit lie fortunately controlled bimself in 
time, and remarked instead — 

Emmy is so young and so pretty, 
tliat I dare say some steadier fellow will 
soon driYe all George’s nonsense out of 
her bead.” 

He must baye been dreaming when be 
made sucb an unwise speech, and tbe 
effect it XD’odiiced was instantaneous. Mi’s. 
Silvester jerked ber ebaff backwards from 
tbe fii’e as a preliminary movement, then, 
with a heightened colour and more than 
ordinaiy acidity of voice and manner, 
cried — 

‘‘Ob 1 pray don’t waste your pity on 
‘ Emmy ’ — a gud without any feeling, a 
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mere dependent — I ’ve no donbt site tried 
to catcli George, poor fellow I It ’s yery 
hard upon me ” — here a wliite cambric 
handkerchief was yery effectiyely brought 
into play — it ’s yery hard upon me — of 
course it’s nothing for you, because you 
couldn’t help yourself haying George for 
a brother; but for me to marry so well, 
as I thought, and to find one of the 
family always disgracing it by some wild 
prank or another, and then, as if that 
was not bad enough, to haye a poor 
cousin forced into my house as a pretence 
of goyerness for the children, indeed! — 
and to hear her called ‘ so young and so 
pretty ’ to my face — ■ odious creature I ” 
and here the handkerchief was in such 
requisition that the unfortunate listener 
was foolish enough to hope that the yocal 
portion of his wife’s anger had expended 
itself; but no; after a few semi-hysterical 
sobs, she concluded with — I might haye 
been a Hottentot or an Ojibbeway, to be 
used so shamefully ! ” 

b2 
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Wliat could tlie poor mau say to tliis ? 
ISTotliing; so lie wisely kept silence, warm- 
ing liis toes on the fender, listening to 
the regular ticking of the French clock on 
the mantel-piece, and most deTOutly wish- 
ing himself in his comfortable bed, and 
his wife — ^fast asleep. 

Mrs. Silyester, howeyer, was h}^ no means 
desii’ous that the discussion should thus he 
terminated, and, as her companion remained 
silent, she was compelled to recommence it 
herself. 

“How I do hate a sulky temper — it’s 
the thing of all others I can’t hear with. 
You know 5^011 ’re in the wi’ong, or you 
wouldn ’t keep so quiet or look so miserable. 
Hoy^, what ’s to he done with George ? ” 

“ Wish I Imcw ; if he ’d marry and settle 
down steady — ” 

“ "Wliat’s the use of talking in thatwa^g” 
interrupted Mrs. Silyester, “when you Imow 
as well as I do that he ’s just declared he 
can’t many to please anybody, and says 
his attention to Emmeline meant nothing 
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at all. I only wisli lie was out of our neigb.- 
bourliood, and tlieu I would u’t care wbat 
be did, so long as it was nothing outrageous 
to get into tbe papers.” 

I really can’t tbink wbat to do witb 
bini,” observed tbe brother, gazing ab- 
stractedly into tbe hot embers. 

“ Of course not — ^you never do — I don’t 
expect it of you. These seven ..years that 
we ’ve been married, I ’ve bad all tbe think- 
ing and talking to do for both bio doubt 
of tbe latter thought poor James, but be 
wisely kept tbe opinion to bimself ) ; and 
nicely you ’d have got on without me I ” 

“ I’m sm’e of that, my dear,” said be,, 
witb a little, a very, very little sarcasm in 
bis voice, which providentially bis wife did 
not perceive. 

blow, Mr. Silvester, my idea is — let 
George emigrate.” 

Emigrate ? ” 

Yes, emigrate ! Wbat is there, pray, 
astonishing in that ? Colonel Delamere and 
bis family have just gone out to Austraba, 
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and I heard of a lot of labonrers and mecha- 
nics going, so he’ll have company of all 
sorts ; and why shonld he not go as well as 
any one else ? ” 

“It sounds well; hut there are many 
considerations — ’ ’ 

“ Of course,” interrupted Mrs. Silvester. 
She had a habit of seldom permitting her 
husband to finish a sentence. “ It will be 
an expense to begin with — outfit, passage, 
etc. etc.; but Eobert must halve it, and it 
would be better to spend a few hundreds 
a-piece, and have it done with; for you’ll 
not fail, I hope, to make George understand 
that this is the last you ’ll do for him ; and 
if he gets into a scrape at the antipodes, 
thanli Heaven, we shall never hear of it, 
and he must just get out of it how he 
can.” 

Having thus set forth her opinion, Mrs. 
James Silvester rose, with a look that plainly 
said, “Tills is my ultimatum, and you’ll 
not alter it — so there’s an end of the 


matter.” 
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And.wlieiL slie liad fully determined upon 
a pointj tlie Czar of all tlie Eussias could 
be as easily turned from it as herself. 

# # # ^ 

At a windo'w belonging to an upper apart- 
ment in Mr. James Silvester’s country 
mansion, sat a young girl — ^lier ]pale features, 
rendered still more pale by the reflection 
of the cold moonbeams that fell upon her. 
She was gazing 'witli an absent look upon 
the wintry scene without, wliich seemed to 
accord so well with her own dismal thoughts. 
Poor Emmeline ! — so fair and young, with 
your warm, unhackneyed heart and sensitive 
feelings, that serve to make your dependent 
lot more hard to bear, and add a keener 
bitterness to every insult! 

# % eli Mi ^ Mi 

Emmeline Com’oy was an orphan; her 
mother had been the only sister of the 
father of Eobert, James, and George 
Silvester ; she was, therefore, flrst cousin 
to the three brothers. . 

When very young, Emmeline’s mother. 
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rather against her father’s wishes, married 
a clergyman, whose profession was all he 
had to depend upon; and for many years 
she patiently lahonred as a cnrate’s wife, 
sharing his cares and privations, keeping 
np appearances on an income barely 
sufficient to snppl}?- them 'with food, and 
devoting all her spare moments to the 
edncation of, fortimately, thcii’ only child 
■ — Emmeline. Fourteen years after the 
marriage, she died, and Emmeline, thus 
prematimely called upon to act a woman’s 
part, tenderly filled her place till, tlmee 
years after, death again brought desolation 
on her home, and left her parentless. 

Mr. Com’oy had made no futin’c provision 
for his daughter; how could he with an 
income of seventy pounds a year ? He had 
no relatives, so the Silvesters felt themselves 
boimd to do something for their cousiu, and 
accordingly Mrs. James iuvited her to visit 
Moorlands. 

Emmelnie had never seen her mother’s 
relatives; they had never noticed Mrs. 
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Conroy since lier marriage — in fact, tliey 
forgot lier existence, for Mr. Com^oy’s parisli 
was in a rural district far from tlie busy 
town of L — , and, except for a letter written 
by bim a few days before bis death, they' 
would probably have been as unmindful of 
the daughter as they had been of the mother. 
And Emmeline felt very timid at the 
thought of meeting these strange cousins; 
she looked forward to it with any feeling 
save that of pleasu];o : and when, a short time 
after her father’s burial, she took her seat 
in the coach that was to convey her from 
her old home, and looked for the last time 
upon scenes so endeared by happy and 
childish associations ; when she thought of 
the wealthy rector, living in ease and 
luxury, and, except on quarter-day, forget- 
ing the very existence of the benefice from 
which he .derived no inconsiderable income, 
and then recalled her own father’s arduous 
life and comfortless death — ^no wonder that 
her feelings were embittered, and that she 
shrank from this her first solitary step 
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in life wliilst sucli dark and dreary clouds 
obscured her path. 

After the first stage, howeyer, she expe- 
rienced a pleasant surprise. A gentleman 
of prepossessing manner and' appearance 
took the vacant seat beside her, and, after 
passing the first two or three miles in a 
strict, but not obtrusive, scrutiny of her 
countenance, introduced himself as her 
cousin, George Silvester, at the same time 
informing her that he had but just arrived 
from- the Continent, and apologised for not 
having been earlier to meet her and saved 
V her travelling any portion of the journey 
unattended. 

Emmeline deeply felt the kindness- it 
formed such a contrast to his brothers’ cool- 
;j 3 ^Qgg — ^they had even pleaded business as 
an excuse for not attending her father’s 
funeral; and tins slight to the dead wounded 
li6r nioTG tlifiii sIig cIiosg to confGSS 

even to herself; but all this was forgotten 
^^o-\v — a weight of sorrow seemed taken 
from her heart by the sympathy his maimer 
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eyincedj and she freely gave herself up to 
the pleasure of listening to her cousin’s 
brilhant conversation, and not the less 
enjoyed it because she surmised that he was 
exerting his fascinatuig powers of discourse' 
for the sole purpose of drawhig her from 
her own sad self; and to his success 
Eminehne’s brightened face and sparkling 
eyes bore ample testimony ere they had 
travelled many miles in each other’s 
company. 

The next day they arrived at L — . Em- 
meline here exchanged her seat in the coach 
for one m a private carriage which, with 
Mrs. Silvester’s housekeeper, was waiting 
for her. George now bade her a farewell 
for the present, with a warmly expressed 
hope of soon seeing her again. 

Eeassured by his kindness, she laughed 
at herself for all her previous dread of her 
cousins, and began to hope that they would 
all resemble the one whose acquaintance she 
had already made ; she even found courage 
to address a few remarks to her sedate- 
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looking companion, but tlie cbilling ansirers 
sbe received soon caused lier to relapse into 
a silence ■\vliicli remained unbroken until tke 
carriage drove nito tbe entrance of Moor- 
lands, and slie found berself in ber ne-v 
borne. 

That evening, Mrs. James was every tiling 
tbat was kind and considerate j for Emme- 
luie looked pale and wearied, and acquiesced 
in a way tbat was pronounced “ very proper 
and becoming ” in everything tbat was said 
to, or arranged for, ber ; but next morning, 
Mrs. Janies ratber altered ber opinion. A 
refresbing sleep bad restored to Einmebne 
ber natural colour, whilst ber dark mourn- 
ing dress displayed to perfection ber well- 
rounded figure, and contrasted well with 
ber clear complexion and tbe jirofnsion of 
auburn bab, which, falling in natural curls 
over ber shoulders, filing an additional shade 
over ber pensive countenance. 

Emmeline’s was a sweet face — one tbat 
we would, welcome in our dreams j in it 
seemed embodied all tbat was pure and 
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femioine; it was tlie index of lier mind — 
tender and pnrified in sorrow. Slie- liad 
watched "beside the lifeless forms of those 
she loyed, and had learned resignation and 
hope in the chamber of death. 

James Silvester was charmed with his 
consm, and openly expressed his admiration. 
The two children — so quick, as children ever 
are, to discover where they will meet with 
kindness — clnng to her dress and played 
with her curls, till Mrs. James, who liked to 
be first in everything, scarcely knew how to 
restrain her vexation. 

Ent the mischief was done, and, as she 
had herself invited her, it could not well be 
remedied at present, so Mrs. Silvester made 
her the offer of stopping as nursery governess 
to the two little ghls, which Emmeline 
thaukfnlly accepted — little aware that her 
education, conducted of late years by a care- 
ful and clever father, would have procured 
her a far more lucrative and agreeable 
situation. 

As Emmeline’s estimate of herself was 
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a very poor one, sire gratefully undertook 
lier far from pleasant duties. Teaching 
and tending the children was her most 
pleasant occupation, and had there been 
any other mistress in the house than the 
one there was, Emmeline could have been 
comparatively happy ; it was when brought 
into contact with hlrs. James that she ex^ie- 
rienced the miseries of her position, kli's. 
Silvester was one of those unamiable cha- 
racters, who, hawng once taken a dislike 
to a person — reasonably or imreasonably, 
it mattered not — ^no good qualities on their 
part could mitigate her mimical feelings, 
or prevent her from displa^dng them on 
every available occasion; therefore, upon 
the unfortunate Emmeline, when sorrowful 
with reflecting on her lost parents and 
desolate future, the constant inuendos of 
‘‘ dependents ” and “ charity ” fell with 
double weight, and keenly woimded her 
sensitive sphit. 

Let me now endeavoiu to describe the 
tlnee brothers. 
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Eobert, the eldest, was a bachelor, and 
of a thoroughly selfish disposition. He 
was a mere man of business — ^nothing more 
— and devoted his whole life and energies 
to the maintaining the good standing of 
the house of which he and James were 
sole managers. He was a bachelor and 
selfish, as I have said — ^two things which, 
in his case, appeared to grow out of, and 
.strengthen, one another; for, as Ms iiniate 
selfishness would not allow Mm to marry, 
and brmg into Ms household one who might 
consider herself entitled to divide his sway, 

, so Ms remaining a bachelor left Mm nothmg 
to mdulge or consult but self. His inter- 
course with James was small, for he disliked 
Ms sister-in-law; and with George still less, 
for Ms ^viLd and reckless way of living was 
the one least calculated to :^d favom with 
Ms busMess-engrossed brother. - 

James was naturally of a far better nature; 
but he had the misfortune of a worldly 
woman for a wife, and as Ms mind was 
not strong enough to lead hers, or even to 
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maintaiiL its own individuality, lie gradually 
succumbed beneatli ber superior intellect, 
and became little better than a good-natured, 
well-meaning, but witbal, helpless puppet 
in her hands. At times he would rebel, 
but it was seldom, and the matrimonial 
warfare was never of long duration, and she 
contrived, in the main, by dint of anger or 
caresses, to win or scold him into obedience. 

George, the 3mungest, resembled neither. 
He detested busLuess, and he had a most 
decided will of liis own ; but he was self- 
indulgent and generous to a fault ; the 
consequence of which was that, at five-and- 
twenty, he had squandered liis share of his 
father’s property, and now, without a pro-, 
fession or pursuit, had come to Ms bmther 
James for assistance. 

Emmeline had not long been a resident 
at Moorlands before a great change might 
have been discerned in Eobert. He talked 
less of ’Change, foreign houses, or per 
centage — dressed after a more youthful 
fashion — in fact, he was in love. His visits 
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to Moorlands became more frequent ‘ than 
tliey bad ever been — at first gradually, so 
that it was several months before Mrs. 
James, with all her acuteness, surmised 
bow matters stood. 

That Kobert should marry was quite 
against her wishes, and a thing that she 
determined, if possible, to prevent, for, 
relying upon his bachelor habits, she had 
calculated upon her own children inheritiug 
his wealth; and that a dependent cousin 
should step in between her and any object 
of her life, was too much for her to suffer 
with impunity. Mrs. James controlled her 
resentment, however, for, wisely considering 
that an outburst of her wrath upon Em- 
meline would, perhaps, bring the affair to 
a crisis, she contented herself with carefully 
noting aU that passed ; and as she soon made 
the discovery that, however Bobert might 
feel towards Emmeline, Emmeline felt any- 
thing but affection for liim, she thought 
matters were, after all, not so bad as they 
seemed. 

VOL. I. c 
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Eobert was certainly the last person 
likely to interest Emmeline; this was so 
far well for Mrs. James ; and, to make her 
game more certain, she inyited G-eorge 
(who was rusticating somewhere whilst his 
brothers got over their consternation at 
his extravagance) to take up his abode at 
Moorlands, hoping that he might attract 
Emmeline’s attention, and cause Eobert to 
draw back. 

The plan appeared to succeed most ad- 
mirably as far as George was concerned. 
He evidently admired his cousiu; he wallted 
with her; drew or read with her ; and com- 
pletely pushed his elder and graver brother 
into the shade ; and, perfectly unmindful of 
his own difficulties and imcertain position, 
thi*ew his whole energies iuto the one pursuit 
of pleasing Emmeline. 

If this delighted Mrs. Silvester, it gave 
no less satisfaction to the really good-hearted 
Janies. If George would only marry, he 
thought, and settle down quietly, it would 
be easy to get him some appointment or ffiid 
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some opening for him. • But these expecta- 
tions "were destuied to he dashed to the 
gronnd. 

About two weeks before the matrimonial 
Ute-d-Ute -with which the chapter opens,' 
the conduct of George had become ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. He absented himself 
from Moorlands for days together, he dis- 
played towards Emmeline a manner so cold 
and constrained that none could fail to ob- 
serve it, and her pale face and trembling 
voice showed how deeply it was felt. 

As the most straightforward way of 
remedying this, James taxed Ms brother 
with it. George appeared agitated; then, 
recovering composure, assimed Ms brother 
that his feehngs towards Emmeline had 
always been most cousinly^ and that, far 
from having the slightest intention of marry- 
ing her, there were insurmountable reasons 
to prevent him. He begged James to ex- 
cuse Ms immediate withdrawal from Moor- 
lands^ and reminded Mm of Ms promise to 
assist him in again becoming independent. 

n 9 , 
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Tlie first determinatioH of Janies was to 
conceal from his wife all that Greorge had 
said concerning Emmeline, as he rightly 
judged that she would not fail to acquaint 
her with it, and that, too, in a manner little 
calculated to soothe her woimded feeliags; 
but tills resolution soon faded away in Mrs. 
Silyester’s presence, and she qnicMy learnt 
the whole, and, as speedily as jDOssible, 
hastened to “ condole with Emmeline on 
haying been rejected by her consul George ; ” 
and, leaidng the nrdiappy girl to console 
herself as best she could, she rejouied her 
husband, to talk the matter oyer as com- 
posedly as though she had not left one 
brealdng heart to bear its bitter bmden 
alone. 

Emmeline gazed upon that chillmg scene 
long after all around her were hushed in 
sliunber, and felt how that mntry night 
resembled her own existence — cold and 
dreary ; and her heart sighed sadly and in 
yain for her mother’s soothing yoice and 
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tender caresses. She looked upon the sky, 
where myriads of stars glowed brightly, 
and a dream of her childhood, when she 
fancied that the stars were the eyes of the - 
angels watching oyer the nnhappy ones on 
earth, came to her mind. She still looked 
upwards, bnt with a calmer brow : she ex- 
perienced a sensation of peace and serenity ; 
that childish remembrance had cheered her 
heart, and she no longer felt comfortless or 
alone. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


Bush, adventures often more exciting than agreeable. 


Six weeks after Mrs. James had expressed 
ker opinion that lie slionld emigrate to 
Anstralia, George was on board a merchant 
Yessel, leaving the white cliffs of England 
far hehhid him. At that time a voyage to 
the colonies was not the every-day occur- 
rence that it now is, and George, daring and 
reckless as he was, felt a sense of desolation 
and despondency creep over him that he 
could not easdy shake off. But soon the 
Bay of Biscay made him forget the past in 
the perils and excitement of the present; 
and, amid the roar of the tempest and the 
waves, he forgot the ties that he had left 
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beliincL him, and entered witli spirit iato tlie 
wM and dangerous scene. 

They left the hoisterons hay in safety, and 
were soon on the broad ocean ; and in abont 
six months, with a delight unknown to those 
whose stay on board ship has never exceeded 
a few days at a time, he landed in blew 
South "Wales. 

Here everytliing surprised and delighted 
George ; he had expected a straggling, half- 
built town, and found a city, which, in many 
respects, may dare to rival our great metro- 
polis, and need not dread the contrast. He 
brought good introductions, had a supply 
of ready money, and was accordingly well 
received, and soon found himself the gayest 
among the gay people of Sydney. 

If his purse could have been ever full, 
this would have been a very pleasant life; 
as it was, after a few months thus spent, he 
thought it high time to look to the fnture. 
He determined to try bush life, and col- 
lecting two or three introductory letters to 
squatters in the Illawarra district, and 
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nialdng np a small bundle of the most in- 
dispensable articles, be started on horseback 
from Sydney. 

After riding for more than twenty miles 
tbroiigb a thickly wooded country, he came 
to the town of Liverpool, which, presenting 
a very dull and uninviting appearance, he 
merely passed without halting, and trusted 
to finding some inn on the roadside, in the 
course of a mile or so, where he could rest 
for the night ; for although the often-spoken- 
of hospitality of the bush is a fact, yet in the 
neighbourhood of the towns, the “ march of 
civilisation” has suxiplied its place by a 
number of small, English-looking, country 
inns, which bear an exact resemblance to 
file “ [Rising Suns” and “Bed Lions” of 
England, except iu their extravagant charges 
and want of cleanliuess, which serve as a 
reminder to the traveller that he is in a new 
country. 

Among his letters of introduction was one 
to a Mr. Mortimer, whose station was 
situated to the south of the Illawarra district. 
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wMcL. is itself about a bundred miles to tlie 
south of Sydney. Having beard mucb of 
tbe natural beauties of that part of tbe 
country, be determined that to tbis gentle-, 
man bis first visit should be paid. 

Having passed tbe night at a roadside 
inn, tbe next morning at early dawn be was 
preparing to continue bis journey. As be 
was about to mount bis horse be saw two 
rough - looldng fellows busily engaged in 
yoking them bullocks to a dray, which was 
loaded with a strange assemblage of com- 
modities for tbe bush. 

“Hew chum, I guess,” obseiwed one, 
glancing at George. 

“ Why, yes, my good fellow, I ’m new to 
tbe bush at any rate : where are you and 
your di’ay bound?” 

“ Beyond Illawarra.” 

“ That ’s strange : I ’m going there myself.” 

Then you ’d better by half come along of 
us,” said the bullock-driver ; “ there ’s some 
awkward bits, where you’d be like to lose 
yourself. Hew coves ” (eyeing George with 
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no little contempt) “shouldn’t be so ready 
to try their hands at bushing it by them- 
selves.” 

The proposition suited George well, for 
his lonely ride of the day before had not 
been particularly cheerful, so off they all 
started together. 

Their road took them through many a 
romantic ravine, where the settlers had not 
yet distui’bed the almost unbroken stillness 
that reigned among the deep shadows of 
those primeval forests. A wild and glorious 
scene soon burst upon them. They were 
upon a slight elevation of ground, broken by 
masses of rocks or groups of tall, graceful 
trees ; precipices rose around them, covered 
with a massive brushwood which defied the 
rays of the sun that endeavomed to pene- 
trate them; and now the eye lighted on 
some tin)^ glen, where ga^^-plumaged- birds 
and richly coloured wild- flowers found a 
home. At the foot of the slight declivity on 
which they stood, a small creek wound its 
Avay amid the wild rocks and foliage : now 
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glistening in and reflecting back on its rip- 
pled snrface tke golden ligkt of noonday or 
tke frowning masses of rocks; now almost 
lost beneath the overhanging foliage, and- 
assuming its dark tmts as it passed onwards 
through the bush. 

It was a truly Australian scene ; and even 
the rough bullock-drivers paused to gaze 
upon it, ere they broke the calm silence of 
the spot by the sharp cracks of their long 
whips as they proceeded into the forests 
beyond. 

Here they camped and passed the evening, 
as George thought most pleasantly, by nar- 
ratiug the various exploits of some runaway 
convicts who had lately taken to the bush, 
and were said to be very partial to the part 
where they were now encamped. Several 
terrible encounters had taken place but a 
short 'time previous ; and the excitement of 
listening to the narrations of his companions 
made George quite anxious for ah afhay 
with them himself. 

His wish was gratifled sooner than was 
agreeable. 
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The next morning ‘hy fiye o’clock they 
were pnrsning their jonmey, which led them 
oyer seyeral ranges of a splendidly wooded 
country. 

“ I think,” said George, as they came to 
the foot of a hill which the driyers expressed 
their intention of going ronnd, so as to saye 
their animals the fatigne of ascending it 
I think that I will keep straight ahead 
and meet yon on the other side ; there ought 
to he a fine yiew from the summit ; and I ’m 
tired of keeping pace ydth those slow beasts 

of yonrs.” 

“ As yon please, mate j yon ’d be safer a 
deal mth ns, for we do know onr road ; bnt 
yonng hands mnst always be trying fresh 
ways. Howeyer, a man shonld bny his own 
experience, for he don’t yalne other folks as 
he onght.” 

“ Good-bye,” langhed George, amnsed at 
a bnllock-driyer philosophising in the bnsh ; 
“ I hope to meet yon before dinner-time.” 

“ 33etter take this bit of damper along 
with yon j ” and as onr hero knew by 
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experience tlie appetising effects of a morn- 
- ing ride in tlie bush, lie not only took the 
proffered damper, but filled Ms fiask anei7 
•witb a half-and-half decoction of brandy and 
•water. 

Thns provided, as he thought, against all 
possible emergencies, he ascended the hill. 
The trees grew more closely together, and 
the underwood became tMcker, as he ad- 
vanced; the former consisted principally of 
stringy bark of a stunted growth, and the 
dismal appearance of the forest, combined 
■with feeling Mmself so entirely alone, made 
Mm almost ready to •wish Mmself with his 
former compaMons. As this was impossible, 
he urged Ms horse forward, so as to rejoin 
them as soon as possible. 

Four or five hours thus passed, and he 
began to think it strange that Ms path still 
led him upwards; sometimes a slight de- 
clivity made him hope soon to reach the 
. open plain and see some traces of his friends ; 
but these delusive expectations were always 
qMcMy checked by the ground again rising 
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before him. Was be never to reach the 
snmmitj or bad be lost bis correct path, and 
was wandering amidst tbe ranges, in a direc- 
tion totally different to tbe one be desbed ? 

Tbe very idea of being tbns lost confnsed 
bis senses, and all presence of mind forsook 
bim. Tbe snn was bis only guide, but that 
was of bttle avail to one unaccustomed to 
busb traveUiug, and unacquaiuted with tbe 
general “lay” of tbe country. He bad 
beard of persons in bis predicament trustiug 
to tbe sagacity of tbeb borse ; and accord- 
ingly, gbing tbe reius to liis, be let tbe 
animal wander wbitbersoever it cbose. As 
tbe borse knew no more of tbe country than 
bis master, and bad no reminiscences of a 
borne in tbe neigbboui’bood to guide bis 
steps, be was of little assistance iu extri- 
cating George from bis dilemma; perhaps, 
bad be given bim tbe reins sooner, be would 
have retraced bis way to tbe spot where they 
bad camped tbe night before ; but now tbe 
poor animal, being tmed and warm with up- 
hill work, brought himself and master to a 
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clear stream, wHcli probably flowed down 
tbe ranges into tbe creek that I baye before 
described. 

Greorge drank eagerly of tbe cool water, 
and, tying bis borse to a tree, sat upon tbe 
gronnd near bim to rest awbile and qnietly 
to consider on wbat was tbe best to be done. 
It was now nearly snnset, and there seemed 
no resonrce for liim but to make a resting- 
place where be was, and trust to tbe morrow 
to And some means of escaping from bis nn- 
pleasant position. 

In spite of bis anxiety be slept sonndly, 
with bis gnn ready loaded by bis side, and a 
pistol in bis right band ; tbe damper, there 
is no need to say, bad entbely vanished 
before be prepared to sleep. 

It was not in tbe height of summer, so 
that tbe nights were none too warm; and 
when be awoke, about an hour before sun- 
rise, be felt miserably chilly and uncomfort- 
able. There is nothing like a cold, raw 
morning to damp a man’s courage, particu- 
larly if no breakfast be added to it; but 
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nature had endowed George with a daring 
disposition, and several sharp turns soon 
made the blood to circulate more quickly in 
his veins, and restored the customary buoy- 
ancy of his -spirits. 

He now sat upon the ground and thought 
over his situation — little need to say it was 
an unenviable one. He recalled the stories 
he had lately heard of the bushrangers — • 
what if he should encounter them? — and 
whilst Ills thoughts were thus occupied he 
was startled by a sound apparently not far 
distant. 

“ If not an animal,” said he to liimself, 
“if it is a human being from whom those 
sounds proceed, I must sell my life as dearly 
as I can ; for none but desperate peoj)le 
would inhabit this wild and dreary forest.” 

The soimds apj)roached nearer; George 
gazed intently into the bush, and then per- 
ceived the figure of a man advancing towards 
liim. He was unarmed, and came forward 
with some slight hesitation, as if himself 
uncertain as to whom he might have to 
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encoimter ; but this, in tbe excitement of the 
moment, escaped George’s obseryation. He 
remarked only that the stranger -was a tall, 
powerful man j and, bnt for the superiority of 
his possessing firearms, George would not 
have felt oyer confi.dent as to the result of a 
close conflict with him. How many com- 
rades he might haye in ambush was a con- 
sideration of a rather disagreeable nature. 

As this rapidly passed through liis mind, 
he thought it adyisable to stop the nearer 
approach of the stranger — at least till he had 
learnt something respecting him j therefore, 
assuming as well as possible the manner of 
one accustomed to the bush and to deal with 
bushrangers, he cried out — 

“ Who are you?” 

The same man you robbed and pretty 
nearly murdered three days ago, and I ’ye 
been liying in this forest eyer since, though 
it ’s a precious sight more like dying. You ’ll 
get nothing' more out of me, so, if you mean 
to shoot me, get it oyer at once.” 

“ WTio the deyil do you take me for?” 

YOL. I. D 
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cried out George, wlio had been so astonished 
at the first portion of the speech that he 
remahied silent till it was concluded. 

A bnsln’anger, to be sure ; though I 
must confess you’re rather a more respect- 
able-looldng one than nsnal.” 

“ If yon meet with no worse people than 
myself, yon ’ll not hurt,” replied George, 
laughing ; and he then related liis mishap hi 
losing his way. 

A yeiy few minutes snfitice to make people 
friends in the bush — ^no standiag upon eti- 
quette or requiring to be introduced there ; 
and George soon learnt the misfortunes of 
his new acquaintance, which completely 
thiDW liis own hito the shade. 

He was stock-keeper to an Illawarra settler, 
and had been to Campbeltoivn to receive 
some money for his master. On his way 
home he had been beset by a party of four 
bushrangers — ^robbed, Imocked about, and 
probably would have been murdered, had not 
something diverted their attention and made 
them hurry away, leavhig him upon the 
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ground (as tliey most likely tkouglit dead), 
stunned and greatly injured by tbeir blows. 

Left alone in tbe busb, plundered of every 
article that could have been of service to 
bim, starvation appeared inevitable j and 
sucb would possibly have been bis miserable 
fate, bad not be stumbled on bis clasp-knife, 
wbicb pro-\ddentially bad dropped from bim 
in tbe scuffle, and remabied unnoticed on 
tbe ground. By means of tbis be, witb 
some difflculty, killed an opossum, wbicb, 
altbougb bad eating, was better tban notbing j 
and tbis, witb tbe tree-grubs, or maggots, 
and a few snakes, bad been all on wbicb be 
bad subsisted for tbe last three days. 

But, tbank God,” be added, “ I ’ll have 
some kangaroo steak before sunset j” and at 
tbis moment a large one came springing 
tbrougb tbe brushwood, and bounded on be- 
fore them. 

^‘There’s a boomab! — something bke a 
kangaroo, tbatj” and whilst saying tbis be 
snatched tbe gun from tbe band of George — 
levelled — ^fired ; and tbe animal, though mor- 

D 2 
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tally wounded, still sprang on througli the 
forest — ^the two pursuing it. 

Gradually the hounds became slower and 
more weak, and at length, with one convul- 
sive spring, it fell dead upon the ground. 

‘‘Wliat a noble fellow!” said the stranger, 
as, panting with the chase, they reached the 
spot where it had fallen; “why, he’s a 
regular ^ old man kangaroo,’ and must have 
stood pretty nigh six feet. And now let ’s 
carry liim to where we met, and cook our- 
selves a good breakfast.” 

The kangaroo conveyed to George’s camp- 
ing-place, he, with true bush freemasomy, 
took possession of George’s knife, and, cut- 
ting some steaks from the legs — the titbit of 
the animal — ^prepared to cook them. 

George busied himself in Idndling a fire, 
and, the wood being dry, it soon became a 
heap of red-hot embers, upon which the 
steaks were placed; tliis, with water from' 
the stream, qualified by a little of the 
brandy, formed, to them, a most delicious 
repast. 
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"Well, I feel quite a different being to 
what I did three hours ago,’’ obseryed Tom 
Mcholls. “ It ’s astonishing what an altera- 
tion a good meal makes in a man. I couldn’t 
sleep last night for cold and hunger, and got 
wandermg about almost before it was light ; 
and just before I saw you, if I ’d had a rope, 
I ’d haye hung myself with pleasure.” 

“ I wonder you did not run away from 
me, as you took me for a bushranger.” 

“ I felt too despairing for that; I wouldn’t 
haye stirred to saye my life ; I was getting 
regularly staryed out.” 

“ How did you find the grubs you were 
speaking of just now?” inquired George. 

“ By searching the trees for them. I ’ye 
seen the natiyes do that ; and yery delicious 
they are too, with a sort of nutty fiayour.” 

George made a grimace. 

“ I think I must be pretty hungry before 
I ’d eat a great maggot.” 

“So I ’ye thought, often enough, till I 
once saw some natiyes eating them with 
great relish, and I thought I’d try. There’s 
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no loiowing what one may come to in this 
country ; and thanldPnl I should haye been if 
I could have found plenty of the things you 
have such a horror of.” 

“ And what prevented you ?” 

“ Want of gum-trees. You see these are, 
principally, stringy bark; and these mag- 
gots, as you call them, are found mostly in 
the gum-trees, under the bark; but, if I 
could only have kindled a fire, I ’d have 
cooked some snakes. I half cooked my opos- 
smn on some hot ashes the bushrangers had 
used ; but was too senseless with Mght and 
pain (for they mauled me about a good deal) 
to think of keeping them alight.” 

“How would you have cooked the snakes?” 

“ Flung them on the fire and taken them 
off when done,” answered Tom, to whom 
the idea of eating snakes and worms had 
become quite natural during his three days’ 
wanderings. 

“ I hope I may never need to eat them,” 
retuimed George. “ Thank Heavens, we’ve 
a good supply of ammunition, and that kan- 
garoo ought to last some time.” 
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“ Bnt tlie cooking it— that ’s the diiEcnlty. 
A nuglity imprudent thing "we Ve done as it 
is — enough to hriug those bushrangers at us, 
if they ’re still in these parts ] for they ’d 
guess it was some one going up country and 
lost their track.” 

More likely think it was yourself, as 
they left you here.” 

“ ISTot they; all they’d expect to find of 
me, would be my skeleton at the foot of a 
striugy bark. Suppose we divide arms a 
little, in case of an attack. How are we off 
for powder ?” 

“ Plask full, and shot-bag ditto,” said 
George, congratulating himself on having 
filled them before leaving the bullock-drivers ; 
“ and as to bullets, here are nineteen, and 
plenty of percussion-caps and wadding.” 

A division of arms now took place ; and 
being thus, to a certain extent, prepared for 
all hazards, they turned then: thoughts to 
getting out of the forest. 

That animal,” said Tom, looking at the 
horse, “ vdll be rather in the way ; for ten 
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to one "we have to force a road through the 
underwood. However, he must carry the 
best part of the kangaroo as long as we can 
keep him with us. How, where’s the sun? 

I see — ^we must strike off here” (pointing to 
the right), “ and take some object in our 
eye, or we shall never keep a straight path. 
That great tree yonder, bigger than its 
mates, will just do; and when we’ve 
reached that, we ’ll take another observation, 
as the sailors say. How, let’s be off, in 
case Colney or his mates have seen our 
smoke.” 

I see you’re accustomed to the bush,” 
said George. 

“ I ’ve had more than twenty years of it, 
and this last tluee days roaming by myself, 
so that I ought to know something of it.” 

“I am only surprised that you did not 
get out of the forest before you met me.” 

“Why, it’s the difference of being starved 
or eating a hearty meal. My first thought, 
after I recovered my senses, was to get food, 
and so I, wandered about no one knows 
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wliere. But it ’s au awful thing to he lost 
in the bush alone, even if you have plenty of 
provender with you.” 

“ I know that,” said George; I felt it 
yesterday ; I seemed in a sort of dreamy be- 
wilderment — ^not knowing where to turn, 
and apparently unable to concentrate my 
thoughts — ” 

‘‘Hush!” interrupted the other; and he 
flung himself upon the ground, where his 
well-practised ear could better distiuguish 
between the boundings of an animal and the 
footsteps of man. 

“ It ’s gone, whatever it was,” said he, as 
he regained his feet. “ I can’t help fancying 
those bushi’angers are hanging about.” 

“ They seem to have given you a terrible 
fright.” 

“ True,” returned Tom, “ I don’t mind 
owning it. I am in a mortal fear of them ; 
and so you’d be, if you knew their leader.” ’ 

“ "Wlio is he?” 

“ Colney, to be sure ; and, as a specimen 
of his character, I ’ll tell you his last known 
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exploit before molesting me. He’s a convict, 
yon. mnst know^ most, if not all, of these 
bnsbranging vagabonds are rnnaway con- 
victs ; and Colney was Government servant 
to a settler near . Well, be did some- 

thing wrong; what, is more than I’ve heard; 
and he was had np before the nearest magis- 
trate, and sentenced to twenty-five lashes. 
That put his blood np ; he swore he ’d be 
revenged on his mistress, for she ’d been the 
mam hand in getting the master to pnnish 
him, and dearly she paid for it in the end. 
He did n’t make mnch secret of his revenge- 
ful mshes, so he was watched pretty close ; 
and they’d have retinned him to Govern- 
ment, but work was heavy at the time, and 
hands few. WeU, what does he do one day 
bnt watches liis opportunity and minders the 
poor mistress, and then, as he knew he was 
always well looked after when outside the 
honse, he strips the poor woman’s dress from 
her — ^horrible, was n’t it ? — ^pnts it on some- 
how about himself, and her large sun-bonnet 
and cloak, and walks out as cool as you can 
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believe. Colney ’s a small thin man — ^not a 
great fellow, as yon ’d imagine him to be — 
and be actually passed by some other ser- 
vants witbont so mncb as them gnessing wbo 
it was, and, they say, witbin two or three 
hundred yards of the master himself. How- 
ever, to cut my story short, he got clear oif, 
and the clothes were found afterwards where 
he ’d pitched them away ; and there ’s a nice 
reward out for him, I guess.” 

How, although Tom rather enjoyed telling 
the story — ^which he did in a mysterious 
under-tone, and with constant interruptions 
for the sake of listening — it was not a very 
inspiriting one for George to hear ; and he 
began to think that in the bush, “ discretion 
was the better part of valour,” particularly 
when such sanguinary mortals as Colney 
were likely to be encountered. 

“ Still you may be mistakeh,” said he, as 
to his heading the party who attacked you.” 

“ Mistaken? — ^Hot I ; Colney ’s easy to be' 
known, and that helps to make him despe- 
rate, I believe. It ’s a wonder and a miracle 
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tliat lie did n’t put an end to me ; bnt tbey 
mnst haye lieard something, or bad other 
business in band.” 

“Well, bnt bow is be known so readily?” 
demanded George. “I’m ratber curious to 
baye a personal description of tbis redoubt- 
able monster.” 

“ I’m no band at yonr personal descrip- 
tions. Colney ’s easy to tell by a great red 
scar right across bis forehead ; except that, 
be ’s not so bad-looking when be ’s not in a 
rage, and then — Ob Lord!” and be suddenly 
stopped, 

George did the same ; and both could dis- 
tinguish a rustling noise near them, and now 
and again the fall of a footstep, or eyen of 
more than one. 

To say that Ins heart did not throb more 
yiolently than usual would be contrary to 
truth; but George was as braye as be was 
adyentm’ons, and, after the fii’st moment of 
suL’prise, it was the excitement of danger, 
not the fear of it, that occasioned its quick- 
ened pulsations. 
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I:^or ws Tom deficient in courage; less 
daring tlian Ms companion, lie certainly was, 
but be bad genuine Engbsb blood in bis 
yeins, and, needed only tbe stimnlns of a 
comrade to make Mm strong enongb to en- ' 
gage two together. 

bTow,” said George, “we’d better get 
on, and not stand like targets to be shot at.” 

“ Tbey ’ve only one gnn among tbem, and 
tbat Colney nses.” 

“ Tben let ns move on — ^tbe nearer we can 
get to tbe edge of tbe forest tbe better; ” and 
for an bonr or more tbey pursued tben way, 
occasionally pausing, as before, to listen — 
sometimes catcbing, tbey tbougbt, tbe sound 
of footsteps ; sometimes bearing only tbe 
rustling of tbe leaves or tbe moyements of 
tbe bnds. 

“ Here tbey are ! ” cried Tom, suddenly, 
as a gun was fired, and tbe bullet came 
wMstling close past Ms ear. 

“We must plant our backs against some- 
tbing, and fire at tbem carefully wben tbey 
appear. All we baye to dread is being oyer- 
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powered by numbers if we get to close 
quarters; but we ’re better armed;” and as 
be said tbis, George cast bis eye round for a 
suitable stand. 

He espied a large rockj against wbicb tbey 
now planted tbemselYes, baidng first tied 
tbe borse to a tree close by. 

I wisb they’d come on at once.” 

“Ho fear — ^they’ll be bere soon enough 
for me; and if that Colney only aims as be 
usually does,’ one of us might just as well 
have eaten no kangaroo — it was a great 
waste to kill tbe poor animal.” 

George, despite tbe danger iu wbicb be 
stood, could not forbear a smile at the 
pathetic tone in wbicb this was said; but 
it soon gaye place to a graver expression as 
two balls came tbi'ougb tbe an, one of wliicb 
left a vacancy in tbe low crown of bis broad- 
brimmed straw bat. 

“ Yentilation gratis — lucky I’m only five 
feet ten,” said be, lookiug as unconcerned as 
possible, for be saw that Tom was rather 
dispnited at tbe double discharge. 
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If -we could but see the scoundrels, in- 
stead of only hearing their bullets, and, d — 
it, feeling them too,” Tom added, as another 
shot told upon his left shoulder. 

‘‘ They have more than one gun, that ’s 
evident.” 

‘‘ Eilled some poor devil, I ’ll be bound.” 

“ Ah, there’s an aim ! ” and George fired 
with such good effect that the advancing 
figiue fell. 

It was Colney himself; and, Ms leg being 
wounded by the shot, he, having managed 
to raise hims elf to Ms feet, limped away to 
his former lurMng-place, and for a short 
time no further attack was made. 

What can the rascals be up to now ? ” 
inquired George. “You know their ways 
better than I do ; should you fancy they 
have given us up as a bad job ? ” 

“Hot with Colney at their head ; and I 
fancy that chap you hit was him.” 

“ The greater reason for their leaving us.” 

“ Little you know Colney — ^he ’s a very 
devil for revenge; and you’re a marked man 
with him from tliis hour.” 
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“ Then I suppose we shall hear or feel 
something of them in a minute.” 

“ If that animal would carry ns now, we 
might haye a chance,” said Tom, and he ad- 
vanced towards the horse. Why, he ’s 
lamed ! ” 

It was true : a shot had struck one of his 
fore legs. 

Whilst examining the extent of the injury, 
which, after all, was but slight, the discharge 
of a gun sent Tom back to the rock. Seve- 
ral shots now wliizzed past without t akin g 
effect, for, as there was a slightly cleared 
space before them, the bushrangers, in order 
to protect their own persons, remained among 
the trees, and were too far off to take an 
exact aun. 

But another expedient proved more sue- . 
cessful. 

Before the echoes of the last shots had 
died away, a slight noise above liim made 
George cast up his eyes, and one glance re- 
vealed the mischief they had planned and 
executed during the time they had left them 
unmolested. 
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Peering over the summit of the rock, were 
two or three figures, and the heavy stones 
they were holding ready to cast down upon 
their heads, left no donht as to their inten- 
tions. 

It was the act of a moment to spring aside 
and to push Tom out of immediate danger, 
and the next minute two large pieces of rock 
fell at their feet. 

The devil ! ” shouted Tom, and he fired: 
it was waste of powder and shot, for the 
assailants instantly withdrew. 

‘‘ Pleasant this,” he muttered; hut there 
was no time for reflection — ^two more bullets 
whistled through the air, and Tom was again 
wounded. 

The next minute a stone from above 
knocked his gun from George’s hand, and, 
without the delay of a second, another, flung 
by a safer arm — that of Colney himself — 
descended on his head, and he sank, stunned, 
to the earth. 
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CHAPTEE III. 


Home in Hlawarra. 


When George partly recovered. Ms senses 
a confused murmur of voices sounded in Ms 
ears ; to tM.s succeeded a sensation of a numb- 
ing pain about Ms bead, with very indistinct 
ideas as to bow it came there. He opened 
Ms eyes, and tbe faces that surrounded Mm 
were no less strange than tbeir voices, tbougb 
an indescribable feeling convinced Mm that 
tbey were Mends. 

Immediately on perceiving Ms return to 
consciousness, one of them bold a tin pan- 
niJdn, contaming that uMversal remedy for 
all iUnesses in tbe busb, brandy and water, to 
Ms bps ; and, after taking a copious draught 
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of- it, George felt himself no little reviyed, 
and at last able to ask and answer yarions 
queries. 

His first inqnny was, as to tbe fate of Ms , 
friend; and be was informed that he was 
abye, but with one arm broken and two dis- 
agreeable wounds from a knife. 

Bnt I say, mates,” said one, more con- 
siderate than his companions, as we must 
wait here till the others hail ns, instead of 
worrying him with a lot of questions, suppose 
I tell Mm how we came up, and then, p’raps, 
he won’t mind satisfying our curiosity a bit. 
You see, Mend (addressing George), we’re 
employed by CoMey’s master, and we came 
tMs way, as we heard he’d taken to tMs 
part of the bush, and the fin’ing led us to 
where you were; though, by the time we 
came up, it was almost too late to saye your 
liyes. I saw at the moment the stand you ’d 
made, and the stones and bits of rock on the 
ground showed me how the yiLlains had 
attacked you in two ways ; but by the time 
we came up they had left the top of the 
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rock. Colney was standing oyer yon, and 
in anotker minute you’d haye keen in a 
queer condition ; kut ke keard us, and away 
ke was kekind tke rock — got kold of your 
korse, and was soon out of sigkt, tkougk ke 
ratker limped — ” 

“ And Tom?” 

Tour mate ? — Ok, ke was figkting des- 
perately, and was almost mastered ; koweyer, 
tkey followed Colney’ s example, and made 
off kef ore we could catck tkem.” 

“ Aud wkere is ke now ?” 

Wko ? Colney ? — ^wisk I knew.” 

“ ITo, my comrade.” 

“ Ak ! tkere was a piece of good luck tkat 
don’t kappen to many. We passed a dray 
on tke road, taking tkings up country, and 
one of tke men is used to kusk accidents, 
and makes a capital doctor on a sudden ; so 
part of my people kaye carried kim down 
tkere — ^poor fellow ’s too weakened to walk — 
and tken tkey ’re to come back for you. 
How did you meet witk Colney?” 

This. George soon explained. 
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“ "Well, it was a good day’s work to lame 
tiim ; won’t lie remember yon ; but I dare 
say we sball soon catcb bim, as be ’ll not be 
quite so active. Here they come ; and wbat, 
on eartb have they got with them ? Ob ! I 
see — a mattress — ^part of tbeir goods, I sup- 
pose. Well, there ’s no place on eartb like 
an Austraban busb for finding friendly folks. 
Well, good-bye; you’ll do now. I must 
follow up tbat vagabond, and I bope you 
may never see bim again.” 

“ I bope not,” said George, with a faiat 
smile, for tbe exertion of talking and bsten- 
ing bad been too mucb for bim. 

Farewells and tbanks were spoken; be 
was gently lifted on to tbe mattress and 
carried to tbe outskbts of tbe forest, wbicb 
was not (so deceitful is tbe busb) mucb more 
tban a mile from tbe spot where they ima- 
gined themselves lost. 

Here be found tbe identical di’ay and 
drivers tbat be bad quitted; for they, alarmed 
at not meeting bim, bad retraced tbeir road 
as far as tbeir previous night’s camping- 
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place, and, not finding him, they had, after 
searching about for some time, gone on to 
their destination with heavy hearts; for, 
almost a stranger as George was, there was 
something so genial and daring in his dis- 
position, without the slighest assumption of 
pride in his manner towards them, that they 
would have run almost any risk for the sake 
of seeing liim safe. ‘ Probably their interest 
in him was increased by the circumstance 
that their master was Mr. Mortimer, the 
same gentleman to whom George was going. 

The impromptu JEsculapius soon bound up 
Tom’s broken arm; and having carefully 
placed it between splints, which were im- 
prowsed from the bark of a tree, assiued hhn 
that a few days would set it to rights. 

With a slower pace they proceeded to- 
wards Illawarra, and, after travelling only a 
few mdes, halted for the night. 

The next morning they pursued their 
course, though still very slowly, for the con- 
venience of the invalids. George, however, 
scarcely now deserved to be considered one. 
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for he had nearly recoyered the effects of the 
affray. 

About noon, after travelling over several 
ranges, an exquisite scene burst upon them 
as they stood upon one of the heights. 

Before them, bounding the horizon, were 
the clear blue waves of the South Pacifre, 
heaidng to and fro in the blaze of an Austra- 
lian noontide sun; at their feet, yet stiU 
distant, was Illawarra, with its lakes and 
shady glens — its tropical foliage — ^its cluster- 
ing vines — ^its meadows filled with cattle — 
its farms and Arcadian-looking homesteads, 
which told of the presence of civilized man ; 
behind were the parched and sandy forests, 
whose arid soil and stunted trees served to 
give greater effect to the lovely view, on 
which even the roughest could not gaze 
without pleasure. 

Well may this be called the ^ Eden of 
ETew South Wales,’ ” murmured Greorge to 
himself; “ our first parents could scarcely 
have opened their eyes on a fairer spot.” 
And at this moment, as if to make the com- 
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parisoH more perfect^ a sligM rnstling among 
tlie underwood could be beard, and a grace- 
ful snake, with bead slightly raised, and 
body winding tbrougb tbe busb, came on- 
wards to tbe spot where George remained 
rooted, as it were, with fascination. 

It was about ten feet long, and nearly 
grey in colour; spotted mtb dark brown 
(hence this species is known as tbe carpet 
snake); and, from its length, appeared to 
George rather a formidable opponent. He 
was rather behind his companions at the time 
of its appearance ; and when it approached to 
within five feet of himself he recovered his 
presence of mind, and retreated before it 
with rapid steps. 

It advanced more swiftly towards him. 

“ Turn off to the left,” shouted one of the 
draymen. 

George had just time to obey the direction 
and spring aside as the snake passed over the 
place which he had left, and disappeared into 
the forest. 

“ "Well, I ’ve had a narrow escape,” said 
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he to Tom, when he - had caught up his 
party ; “ I declare I was more frightened at 
that snake than at Colney.” 

Tom langhed. 

' They ’re nasty yarmint enough at times 
— some of them at least j hnt that ’s not a 
hurtful sort.” 

“ At all events it ran after me,” 

“ hlot it; it ran towards its hole, as they 
always will when they ’re frightened ; and alh 
you had to do was to step out of its way.” 

“ Pity there should he any noxious creature 
in such a lovely country ! ” 

“my, as to that, this is not a natural 
country in anything.” 

“ISTot natural I” ejaculated George; “there’s 
nothing very artificial here.” 

“ About artificial I don’t know,” said Tom, 
sententiously ; “I’m not learned; but I do 
know that most things in Australia are very 
■unnatural.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Why, in everything. There ’s the air, to 
begin with ; it ’s so piping hot at Christmas 
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George ; “ and since I liaye been in Australia, 
it appears to me astounding tbat so few 
among tbe wealthy and influential look upon 
emigration in tbe important light it deseryes. 
They know, or ought to know, that there are 
hundreds almost starying, and that there is 
a land where they might liye in plenty, yet 
they look on supinely^ content to watch the 
efforts of the few who nobly exert themselyes 
to people this yast continent.” 

Here the halting of the dray in a sheltered 
nook, where they intended to pass the night, 
put an end to the conyersation. ^ 

In the course of the eyening after this, 
they reached Mr. Mortimer’s station, to whom 
George had aheady discoyered that the di’ay 
belonged. Here he was receiyed with the 
most hospitable attention by his host, who 
also pressed Tom to pass the night there. 
This Tom did ; but the next morning he ac- 
cepted Mr. Mortimer’s offer of the use of his 
spriag-cart, and prepared to go, in spite of 
George’s entreaties that he would remain. 

‘H’ll tell you how ’t is, sir,” said he, in 
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upon the past — ^upon the principal events of 
his own thoughtless and undisciplined ex- 
istence, and then turned to the hopeless 
future— to the life-long peiialty his past 
follies would entail upon him. 

And thus he sorrowfully mused, till a re- 
turn of the old recklessness came over him, 
and he shook off, as it were, the temporary 
depression of sphit, and with lighter steps 
walked slowly towards the house. 

He had been hidden from sight by a group 
of trees intermingled with femj and as he 
advanced, still concealed from the little party 
before the verandah, he obtained, without 
being himself seen, a closer view of them. 

The children were sitting, as before, upon 
the ground, twining some wild ffowers round 
the neck of their canine companion j beside 
them stood a young girl of about seventeen j 
and George had little doubt that she was 
Janet Mortimer, the only child of his host. 

Janet had been bom in the colony, and 
was therefore a currency lass,” as they are 
termed. Her figure was slight and very 
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tall; her hair and complexion dark as a 
brunette ; her eyes were of a deep hlne, yet 
when they were cast upon the ground, so 
long and black were , the fringes that over- 
hung them, that a casual observer would 
have declared them of the same colour as her 
hair. She was simply attired, and stood in 
an easy, graceful attitude beside the children : 
now caressingly curling their long fair locks 
round her fingers ; now gently stroking the 
smooth skin of the kangaroo-dog. 

Either the footsteps of Greorge became 
more distinct, or sometlnng attracted the at- 
tention of the animal towards him, for he 
now set up a loud and energetic barking, 
which brought the children to their feet, and 
compelled George to come forward and intro- 
duce himself. 

“ You are an early riser for one unac- 
customed to the bush,” observed Janet, as 
soon as the first embarrassment at meeting a 
stranger had passed. 

“ Such a morning, and^ so lovely a place, 
would bring the most slothful from their 
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beds/’ replied be ; “I cannot snbiciciLtly ad- 
mii’e your father’s taste in selecting this spot 
for bis abode.” 

I imagine, at tbe time be settled bere, ^ 
conyenience ratber tlian scenery was bis first 
object : a new settler is obliged to think of 
tbe nsefnl to tbe prejudice of tbe ornamental ; 
now, boweyer, we are glad that chance led 
him to sncb a pleasant part of tbe conntrj’'.” 

Ton baye been bere all 3nnr life ? ” 

Yes ; with tbe exception of two years 
that I was at school in Sydney. I was born 
bere ; and in a sequestered spot, not far from 
the bouse, bes my mother; she died a few 
hours after my bntb : mine has been a truly 
motherless life.” 

Tears stood in her eyes as she said this in 
a low, sorrowful tone, as if speaking only to 
herself, and forgetful, for tbe moment, of tbe 
presence of George. A slight tinge of melan- 
choly gaye an air of subdued beauty?'' to her 
features; tbe pearly di’ops quiyered on her 
silken eyelashes; the low, sad tones of her 
yoice found an echo in his own heart; be 
-yoL. I. F 
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glanced at her with, more interest than he 
had done before. A few minntes ago he 
wonld have remembered her as a handsome 
girl j now he not only felt that she was bean- 
tifol, hnt most fascinating. 

This feeling was hnt momentary ; and, to- 
break the awkward pause that ensned, he 
. observed — 

This district ajipears rich in natural 
beauties : I plncked this gorgeous fiower 
from its rocky bed this morning.’’ 

All, the rock-lily ; it is, iiideed, splendid, 
but very difficult to procnre, as it generally 
grows on the edge of a precipice.” 

“ This cost me a little trouble and a few 
bruises,” said George, laughing, “ and there- 
fore I trust yon will allow me to give it a 
more honourable restmg-place than the one 
it now occupies in my hand.” 

Janet blushed deeply; and George, em- 
boldened by her silence, placed the rich scarlet 
lily among her luxuriant black tresses. 

“ ISTothiug like a bold hand in the bush,” 
thought he ; “ and my pretty friend seems 
by no means offended.” 
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For some while Janet walked beside biim 
in silence, and, half nnconscionsly, they 
strayed to a little distance from the honse. 
At length she said, in a snbdned and em- 
barrassed voice — 

Ton mnst have felt surprised at my 
making a stranger a confidant of my sad feel- 
ings, bnt I have heard my father say that yonr 
parents and he were warm friends in their 
childhood: let ns follow their example, and 
be friends ; ” and she held ont her hand, at the 
same time raising her eyes timidly to his face. 

George warmly pressed the extended hand, 
and looked at her with a glance of snch nn- 
eqnivocal admiration, that she cast her eyes 
to the gronnd, whilst a heightened colonr 
monnted to her conntenance : yet even at 
that moment there rose before him a remem- 
brance of a pnre and pensive face — of a voice 
whose every sonnd was gentle mnsic; and 
as memory recalled the image of Emmeline 
with vivid distinctness, the palm-trees and 
strange ferns became indistinct as a distant 
picture; the scenes through which he had 

F 2 
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passed appeared part of a troubled dream 
from wbicb be was awakening ; the fascina- 
tion of tlie Australian girl lost its power; 
and thus lost in dreamy recollections, he 
walked moodily by her side till they returned 
to her father’s dwelling. 

If Janet remarked his sudden change of 
manner, she showed it not; but from that 
morning, dui’ing the time that he spent 
within the house, she devoted herself to his 
amusement : now filling the apartment with 
her splendid voice, which, though little cul- 
tivated, except by her indulgent father, pos- 
sessed a natui’al melody and force that many 
a pupil of Benedict or Crivelli might envy ; 
now challenging him to a wild ride in the 
bush, which can only be compared to a 
steeple-chase and fox-hunt in one ; or now, 
in the dim evening shade, wandering by his 
side beneath the draperied branches of the 
caoutchouc-tree, recounting to him many a 
wondrous incident of bush or colonial life, or 
listening as he narrated adventures of his 
boyhood, or tales of that distant land she had 


never seen. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

DEATH. 

Blessed, yet sinful one, and broken hearted ! 

The crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn, 

In wonder and in scorn ! 

Thou weepest days of innocence departed ; 

Thou, weepest, and thy tears have power to moTe 
The Lord to pity and to love. 

The greatest of th}’- follies is forgiven, 

Even for the least of all the tears that shine. 

On that pale cheek of thine. 

Thou didst kneel down to Him W'ho came from heaven... 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 
Holy, and pure, and wise. 

Buyant’s Translation from the Spanish of 
B. L, do Argensola. 


It was not imtil after George had departed, 
never, most probably, to return, that Emme- 
line felt the full force of her attachment. To 
this was added the bitter knowledge that 
her love was not returned ; perhaps he even 
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despised her for allowuig her heart to he so 
lightly won. hlo where could she turn for 
sympathy or consolation. Her cousin Eohert, 
it is true, gave nnmistakeahle evidence that 
he intended to honour her with a proposal ; 
but, since her only Mend was gone, she 
shrank from him, if possible, more than 
before. Mrs. Silvester continued the same, 
which is siiihcient to denote that she was as 
disagreeable as her nature could make her. 
Was Enuneline pale or sad, then she won- 
dered proper pride didn’t enable her to con- 
quer her love for a person who only laughed 
at her ; ” did Enuneline endeavoru: to look 
cheerful, and appear to derive pleasime from 
the ineny ways and laughter of her little 
pupils, then Mrs. James was “ siu’prised that 
she could give way to such light sphits, 
whilst, perhaps, her cousin was at that mo- 
ment struggling for his life among the 
waves,” etc. etc. What use is it to give 
examples ? It is quite enough to say that 
Mrs. James vdshed to make Emmehne un- 
happyb and she was one of those sort of 
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■woniGiL "wliOj if 0116 "WEy wiLl not siiccood 
■witli tiLem, ‘will try aiiotliGr and anotlier. 

EmniGlinG^s only comfort was in lior own 
mind — ^in rGmonibGriiig tliG oxcGllont lossons 
of liGr fatliGr, and in planning ploasant visions 
for tliG fntnrG ; bnt sIlg liad little time allowed 
Iier for reflection j in fact, one or two lionrs 
in tlie evening were all tliat slie could call 
lier own. 

As tlie spring advanced slie would often 
take advantage of tke prolonged dayligkt to 
Yisit tke inliakitants of some poor cottages, 
wlio always flailed fler approaefl witfl plea- 
snre. It was flnt little tflat sfle could do for 
tflem : perflaps bring a little frock for some 
flak-clad cflild, made by fler own flands wflen 
otflers were in slumber, or a trifling delicacy 
for a sick motfler; or, at times, tlie only 
assistance sfle could render was to flold a cry- 
iag infant wflilst its wearied motfler rested, 
or to read from tfle Holy Book to tfle aged 
and ignorant. Yet, little as sfle did for tfle 
poor cottagers, it was done witfl a willing 
spirit j not as a step-stone to fleaven, or a 
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means of winning praise npon earth, hut be- 
cause to lighten the burden of her fellow- 
creatures was a halm to her own womided 
heart, and to give happiness to others the 
only means of bringing it to herself. 

Little imagine they, who go among the poor 
with tracts in their hands, hihle words upon 
theii’ lips, and pride and vainglory in their 
hearts, endeavouring to infuse spiritual life 
into their hearers, who, with those dear to 
them, are in temporal destitution and misery 
— wliilst they who thus preach content and 
piet}^ amid starvation and ignorance, live 
themselves in luxuiy and ease — ^little imagine 
they, that, at the last great day of reckoning, 
one who, for the love of the Saviour, has only 
so much as moistened the lips of a sufferer 
with cold water will he nearer heaven than 
themselves. 

Emmeline would often, after a day of 
weariness and petty tjnanny, solace herself 
by a visit to her humble hiends ; and she had 
her reward, not only in the peace of her own 
mind, but in the grateful love of those whom 
she tried to serve. 
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One evening slie entered tlie cottage of a 
widow, wlio, having a room or two more 
than she herself occupied, added to her small 
means by letting them. Emmeline had often, 
caught sight of a handsome little boy of 
about four years old, but whenever she had 
attempted to speak to him, liis mother li.iad, 
uniformly called him away. Mrs. Larldns, 
who was a bit of a gossip, had often spoken 
of her “ lodgers,” as she called them, to 
Emmeline. The mother was a widow, and 
this boy was her only cliild. How she sup- 
ported herself was a mystery, as she never 
did anything but use her needle for herself 
and son ; seldom went ' out, and then only at 
dark ; kept the little boy from mixing with 
other children; and was often low-spirited 
and in bad health, but would never hear of 
medical advice. “ However,” Mrs. Larldns 
would say, “ she always pays me my rent 
reg’lar enough, which is the main tiling, I 
consider; but I should like to know more 
about her.” 

On this evening, however, when Emme- 
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linOj after knocking at tlie door and recekdng 
no reply, gently lifted np tke latck and 
entered, slie saw in a moment tkat something 
had gone amiss. Mrs. Larkins was sitting 
by the fire in a brown stndy ; and leaning 
against her knee, his eyes red, and face 
swollen with crying, was the little hoy. 

So dense was the good woman’s reyerie 
that it was only on Emmeline touching her 
shoulder that she sprang np and canght sight 
of her visitor. 

I’m right ashamed of inyseK, miss, to 
let yon he standing here, and so thed and 
pale as yon he looldng ” (here she dnsted a 
wooden chair*, and Emmeline seated herself) ; 

bnt it’s truth and I’m in great tronhle 
to-night. Geordy, my hoy, go rnn a little 
ontside ; the sim ’s not down yet. Ton must 
Imow, miss,” continued she, as soon as the 
cliild was beyond earshot, “ that I fear my 
poor lodger ’s in a bad way ; I fear her days 
is nnmbered' — I do, indeed, miss ; ” and the 
good-hearted Mrs. Larldns bni'st ont crying. 

Come, cheer np, Mrs. Larkins,” said 
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EnmieliiLe ; “we must uot meet troubles 
balf way ^ do you think I can be of any use 
to her ? ” 

“ The very thing I was a-coming to : fo^ 
two or three hours afore she went to sleep 
she kept asking for Miss Emmeline Conroy ; 
would they bring her to her afore she died j 
she must see Miss Emmeline Gonroyj and 
so she went on ; and now she ’s dropped 
asleep.” 

“ I will wait here until she wakes,” said 
Emmeline j and, after some minutes, Mrs. 
Larkins informed her that the sick woman 
was awake, and most anxious to see her. 

Emmeline was immediately ushered into 
her room. Of what that room resembled, or 
of anything it contained, she had never any 
remembrance, for her whole attention was 
absorbed by the appearance of the invalid 
who reclined upon the bed, supported by 
pillows, and looking, if such a thing be 
possible, the living personification of death. 
But it was death bereft of its usual horrors, 
and shoTO only in the transparent sldn, 
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tlie pallid cheek, the short and irregular 
breathing. 

“ I am sorry to see you thus,” said Emme- 
line, in her softest tone ; “ but let us hope — ” 
“ Hope notliing, for my, last hour is ap- 
proaching ; yet, before it comes, I have much 
to say that will pain you to hear, and me to 
utter. And but for my boy, my darling 
boy ! You have seen him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

And did not trace his father’s features 
ill his face : yet I thought you loved him. 
He loved you ; I know that, to my cost.” 

YHiat can you mean? explain these 
strange hints,” exclaimed Emmeline, asto- 
nished, yet scarcely daring to give form to 
her vague conjectures. 

“ I mean,” said the dying woman, “ that 
I am an unliappy one, not fit for your pure 
hands to touch, and that your cousin George 
is the father of my boy.” 

Emmeline covered her face in her hands, 
completely shocked and overwhelmed by this 
sudden, disclosure. 
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It was some moments before tbe nnfor- 
tnnate woman again spoke ] and tben it was, 
at first, in a voice so low and depressed as 
to form a painful contrast to tbe energy with 
wbicb ber last words bad been uttered. 

“ I bave not asked yon to come bere, 
Miss Conroy, simply to telL yon this, but to 
ask a favour of your bands. Wby I should 
bope in your kindness, I know not, tboiigb I 
bave beard that you act Cbristianity as well 
as preacb it. And tben yon loved bim ; that 
will move you. But, first, I will shortly 
speak of my own miserable life. 

“ I was not so old as you are now when I 
fiirst saw Mr. Silvester ; and be was kind to 
me at a time when I was experiencing great 
unkindness from others ; for my mother bad 
lately died, and my father bad been years in 
bis grave. I was living with my aunt, a 
cross, heartless old woman ; and, having been 
educated rather above my station, I felt tbe 
more tbe slights and menial offices she put 
upon me ; and so bis kind words and looks 
won strangely on my heart ; and I left ber — 
and with bim. 
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“We were privately married, ami for some 
moHtlis I was happy; but that time too 
qmckly passed: anxiety succeeded, for be 
tmed of me soon. I felt, myself, bow inferior 
I was, and nnable to retain bis love; and 
tbeii be met with yon, and a pnrer attach- 
ment Med bis heart, and I was nothing to 
him. Do not think that be spoke to me of 
bis love for yon : be would never have men- 
tioned yonr name to me, bnt it was in the 
silence of the night that I learnt bis secret ; 
then, dreaming of yon, be mnrmnred yonr 
name, conpled with words of endearment — 

“ Maddened with jealonsy, I made bis life 
wretched : my love seemed tnrned to bate ; 
I thought only of revenge. I was bis wife : 
if I bad lost all power over bis heart, I conld 
woimd bis bononr — I took my boy with me, 
and fled with one of liis boon companions. 

“My pimishment soon commenced: be 
left me, and I knew not ivbere to tmm. 
Pride forbade my seeking my bnsband: 
friends, that bad known me from childhood, 
coldly tnimed away ; relatives spnrned ; my 
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own sex scorned, tlie otiier insulted me : all 
lield back from one wfro liad taken tbe first 
false step. There was no safety, no retreat ; 

I must sink deeper into yice, or see m3^ child 
die for lack of nourishment, or enter the' 
workhouse walls, and give my darling np to 
strangers’ unlo-sdng hands. Tills is how the 
good and the wtnons drive the erring to 
irretrievable destruction — they have not 
fallen; perhaps were never tempted; they 
have no mercy; they hold out no help to 
those who would thankfully retrieve the 
past, 5mt they wonder that crime and unmo- 
rality increase. So I, who would have slaved 
to have eaten honestly earned bread, became 
a thing too vile for you to look upon. 

“ A ^mar ago your cousin discovered my 
abode and my life; unlmown to me he 
bought a small annuity, sufficient to — ^but I 
am dying ; and my child I — I came here with- 
out his knowledge; resuming my maiden 
name, I wished to live where I could hear 
his mentioned— my breath seems failing me. 
With my last words I pra}?- you watch over 
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my boy; tell bim not of Ms mother’s sins; 
teach biTTi to loye the God I haye outraged : 
yet I hope — P dare to hope, for God is more 
merciful than man. I leaye Hm in yonr 
care — ^wretch that I am, he is none the less 
yonr consin’s child. I could die happy if 
I thought there y^as one who would see in 
him, not his mother’s sin, hut a parentless — ” 
She sank hack exhausted. Duriug the 
first few sentences her yoice had been weak 
and she had spoken slowly ; hut as she pro- 
ceeded — as she spoke of her loye, of the- con- 
tumely she had endured, and of her child — ■ 
her tones became energetic, her utterance 
more rapid. And, though at times almost 
gasping for breath, she barely allowed her- 
self time to pause, until at length her whole 
strength failed her, and she fell back upon 
the pillow as though dead. 

Promise, promise,” she said, in a yoice 

scarcely aboye a wMsper. 

I do,” said Emmeline ; “ I will take tMs 
charge upon me i I will act towards Mm, as 
far as is in my power, as if he were my own.” 
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I iiopc it ‘will not cohig to that,'’ laughod 
George ; I trust we may not need feminine 
assistance in keeping them at bay.” 

Ak ! yon ’ll perhaps be glad of it,” 
interrupted Janet, piqued at his railing tone; 

but you’d better complete your arrange- 
ments; don’t let me hinder you,” and she 
retreated into the house. 

During the remainder of the day no signs 
of Colney appeared ; and when night came, 
George and Mr. Mortimer kept- awake by 
turns, so as to preyent a surprise. 

It was long past midnight, and the former 
was sittiug beside his sleeping friend, think- 
ing, not of Colney, but of scenes and events 
far distant, when a strong smell of fire, and 
the barking of the dogs, aroused him to a 
remembrance of their present danger. In a 
very few minutes, the household were all 
awake, and it was then discovered that an 
out-building, situated semral hundred yards 
from the house, was in fl.ames. Some valua- 
ble goods were stored in it, and Mr. Mortimer 
was about to issue orders to endeavour to 
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extinguisli tlLem by means of tbe water in 
tbe lake close by, when a sudden tbougM 
entered his head, which by no means allayed 
his discomposure. 

There ’s Colney’s hand in that ! ” said 
he, aside to Greorge. 

Why so ? Ah. ! I see — ^to take otf our 
attention, and diyide the men.” 

‘‘We must let it burn,” said the settler, 
sadly. 

“ I fear so ; meanwliile, as they are eyi- 
dently close at hand, could we not steal upon 
them? and so — ” 

“ We are too few, for some must be left 
behind to protect the women.” 

“ They will protect themselyes,” inter- 
rupted Janet, with flashing eyes. She was 
standing near her father, and had joined them 
without their being aware of it. “ Do not 
run any risk by leaying a man behind.” 

Two, howeyer, were ordered to remain in 
the house, whilst the others prepared to meet 
their enemies at once. It was a bold under- 
- taking, , for they knew not the number of 
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tlieir opponents, nor "Vi^liere exactly they were 
to he found. The party consisted of Mr. 
Mortimer, Greorge, a young gentleman of the 
name of Trank Harcourt (who was wsiting 
at the station, and had only arrived three 
days before), the ' two bullock-drivers, and 
the under stock-keeper 5 the seventh, though 
a four-footed animal, deserves to be men- 
tioned, being none other than a favourite 
dog of Mr. Mortimer’s, on whose assistance he 
relied in tracing the incendiaries. ISTor was 
he deceived : the animal, who was kept from 
too vigorous proceedings, being held in by a 
rope, no sooner reached a particular spot near 
"^the burning building than he led them into 
one of the thick groves of trees which en- 
vironed the station. 

D — the rascals ! ” muttered young Har- 
court to George, “they’ll pepper comfort- 
ably at us from behind these trees, and the 
moon just gives them light enough to aim 
well.” 

But his forebodings were not realised. 
E-ufus led them through the grove, took a 
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circHitons route, and brouglit tliem nearly to 
the hoHse again. 

“ Grood Heavens, there they are ! ” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Mortimer; and all conld distinctly 
perceive eight or ten dark figures close to 
the house, evidently consulting winch would 
be the weakest point to assail. So quiet had 
been our party’s movements, that they were 
apparently unaware of their being outside, 
and perhaps imagined that the fire had not 
roused them. 

With cautious steps, and keeping as much 
as possible in the shadow of the trees, the 
six advanced, and when within a telling dis- 
tance, discharged their pieces among the 
astonished ruffians, who were now between 
.two fires, for the report had brought the 
anxious inmates to the upper windows, and 
they, instantly perceiving how matters stood, 
added their endeavours to those of their 
companions. 

But one course remained for the mis- 
creants, and that was, a desperate retreat. 
Leaving two — one dead, the other severely 
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wounded — upon the ground, they rushed 
precipitately into the forest, firing a parting 
salute before they did so. 

Two or three of the settlers’ party received 
slight wounds ; George only was severely 
injured, and the shot came from Colney. As 
soon as they had fired their first volley at 
the bushrangers, the}’" had advanced nearer to 
them, and the convict immediately recognised 
the face of his previous adversary. Whilst 
retreating, he came a few yards closer to 
them than did his followers, and, taking a 
pistol from his belt, he deliberately fired at 
George, and disappeared with the rest. 
George fell, and at the same moment a 
scream was heard in the direction of the 
house, and, for the first time in her life, Janet 
fainted away. 

When restored to herself, her whole 
thoughts were centred in George, and she 
soon learnt that he was alive, although not 
expected to recover. ITarcourt had been 
intended for the medical profession, and had 
“ walked the hospitals,” so that George was 
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better attended than is usually tbe case so far 
up the country; and^ as Harcourt gene- 
rally carried his surgical instruments with 
him, the ball was extracted without much 
more than ordinary pain or diOiculty, but 
a delirious fever had attacked the patient, and 
from that danger was to be apprehended. 

Better nursing he could not have had, for 
Janet took that office upon herself, and, un- 
happily for her, her heart was in the task. 
As for George, he tossed about on his feverish 
bed — an imaginary actor in scenes that had 
long gone by — and ignorant of the anxious 
eyes, the paling cheek, the quivering lip, with 
which every stage of his illness was carefully 
watched. 

But he had a thoroughly strong consti- 
tution, good nursing, and little physic, so, 
step by step, he rallied till the danger had 
passed. The wandering speech had given 
place to weakness, and J anet felt it better to 
relinquish her post to the stock-keeper’s wife, 
contenting herself with sitting beside him 
when he slept, superintending the making of 
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eyeiy attainable delicacy to tempt bis appe- 
tite; and, wben not thus occnpied, sitting 
moodily alone or giying way to impetnons 
bm’sts of tears. 

And tbns week after week went on. 

Greorge was now nearly recoyered, and 
passed a considerable portion of tbe day upon 
a concb ui tbe principal sitting-room; and 
Janet, nnder tbe pretence of amnsing bim, 
and to preyent Ms oyer-exerting bims.elf, 
would sit and read aloud from any fresb book 
tbat came into ber bands. Sometimes, bow- 
eyer, sbe would let tbe book fall from ber 
and sink into a deep reyerie. 

On one of these occasions, George, wbo 
felt embarrassed by ber silence, inqmred 
wbetber Colney bad yet been captured. 

“ Uo,’’ said Janet, “ tbougb a large 
reward is offered for Ms apprehension ; and 
it is hoped tbat one of Ms followers may 
betray Mm.” 

I expect tbat will be tbe case ere long ; 
meanwhile, I trust we baye seen the last of 
Mm.” 
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Oil ! that dreadful night ! ” exclaimed 
Janet, mth heightened colour ; “ never shall 
I forget the moment when I saw you fall.”- 

“ And never shall I forget how my kind 
sister .nursed me afterwards,” interrupted 
George, who was anxious to change the 
subject. 

But Janet was otherwise disposed; and, 
therefore, his only resource was to feign 
fatigue, and close his eyes as if in slumber ; 
and in reality a dim unconsciousness stole 
over liim, and he was almost asleep when he 
heard Janet rise, and imagining that she was 
weary of such bad company, and about to 
depart, he was on the point of opening Ms 
eyes, when a soft touch upon his forehead 
deterred Mm. He knew that it was none 
other than a woman’s hand, and that it could 
but belong to Janet. He was in an awkward 
situation : if he showed that he was awake, 
she would naturally conclude that he had 
noticed the action ; if he still feigned slumber, 
she would probably go, and there would the 
matter end; that would save trouble and 
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spare her bluslies ; so George, -weakened with 
illness, and glad to escape any exertion, 
mental or bodily, composed his featmes and 
remained motionless. 

His irresolntion and its termination had 
occupied only a few moments, and he then 
again felt the light tonch among his hair — 
a sonnd like the cutting of a pair of scissars 
— ^then a warm breath upon his face — ^hot 
Kps upon his forehead — ^retreating steps — 
a gently closed door — and he felt that he 
was alone. 

Eor some minutes he hoped that he had 
been dreaming; but this did not last long, 
and he thought himself in a most unpleasant 
predicament. That he adnnred J anet he was 
aware; that he loved her — certauily not; 
yet he had too surely won her affections, and 
he felt almost like a criminal. This was his 
return for her father’s hospitality and her 
own unwearied kindness — to destroy the 
happiness of the home that had sheltered 
him. 

“ I must certainly quit this place imme- 
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diately,’’ lie cogitated; “ and yet wliy ? Slie 
loves me ; and so, another might 

have done, could I have felt free to win her ; 
hut here, in this wild, unfettered country, 
they would take me for what I am now, and 
make no inquiries as to the past ; why should 
I dash away proffered happiness because it is 
not the happiness on which I have fixed my 
heart? Yet Emmeline, Emmeline — !’’ and 
that name seemed to conjure up so many 
reminiscences, that Janet and her love were 
awhile forgotten. 

During George’s illness and gradual re- 
covery, young Harcourt prolonged his visit 
at Mr. Mortimer’s. At first he had felt 
strongly inclined to be led captive by Janet’s 
charms; but having, with the freemasomy of 
3^outh, made a pretty sure guess as to the 
state of her heart, he tinned his thoughts 
into another chamieL He was seldom in the 
house: either scouring the country in every 
direction, or assisting the stock-keepers, or 
doing anything that was an excuse for being 
on horseback. He had been intended for the 
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medical profession; but a legacy of t'wo 
thousand pounds enabled him to indulge liis 
roaming propensities, and, haying no near 
relatiyes to grieye for his departure, he de- 
termined to emigrate ; but was not yet 
settled, as he was anxious to see colonial life 
in all its phases, before embarking his capital 
in any pursuit. 

“ How far is Colonel Delamere’s station 
from here ?” inquired George, a few momings 
after Janet’s secret had been reyealecl to him. 

A good thirty miles,” replied Mr. Mor- 
timer. “ Are you acquainted with him ? ” 

“ I knew the family most intimately in 
England,” said George, who was conscious 
that Janet’s eyes were fixed searchingly upon 
his face, and I ought to haye ridden oyer 
before ; I am strong enough to do so 
now.” 

“ Honsense, man ! ” cried Mr. Mortimer — 
“ wait till you ’ye ridden only twenty miles, 
and you ’ll tell a different tale ; besides, if 
once you go, we shall neyer see you back 
again. Eut, bless the girl ! why, you ’ye 

YOE. I. TT 
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been and poured the tea into the sngar-basinj 
and tbat ’s all tbe white we have leffc.” 

“ I can find some more,” said Janet, glad 
to escape for a moment. 

But, seriously, my good friend, you 
must not undertake such a ride just yet, and 
to-day Mr. Stapleton, our nearest magistrate, 
is coming oyer ; they ’ve got, I belieye, a 
clue to Colney’s retreat, and of course you ’ll 
like to hear all about it.” 

I liaye often heard you mention this 
Mr. Stapleton,” said George, who, as Janet 
had returned, wished to turn the conyersation 
from his own moyements ; “ what sort of a 
person is he ? ” 

“ A yery agreeable man among re- 
turned Mr. Mortimer ; but he has one most 
singular antipathy, which is likely to make 
him singular all his life — ^he detests the whole 
race of women.” 

Wliat a senseless animal ! ” ejaculated 
Frank. “ Haye you seen this natural 
curiosity, Miss Mortimer?” 

Janet shook her head. 
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“ ITo ; I believe be is never intimate in 
famibes where there are yonng ladies, so of 
conrse iny Janet was considered too dangerous 
to encounter.” 

In the course of the morning Mr. Stapleton 
reined up his horse before the house, and, 
being unable to refuse, dismounted, and was 
shown into the room where sat J anet and the 
rest. 

He was a tall interesthig-loohing man of 
perhaps thiily. He was ewdently rather 
chagrined at the sight of the lady, to whom 
he bowed stiffly, and instantly plunged into 
a business conversation with Mr. Mortimer. 

We have succeeded in capturing a man 
whom we suspect belongs to Colney’s band, 
but he is so badly wounded that I was forced 
to leave liim at my station, and, if you could 
ride over so as to identify liim with the party 
who attacked you, I should be very glad.” 

“ Then suppose we all tlmee come,’.’ said 
Mr. Mortuner, glancing "at George and' Har- 
court, “ for these gentlemen know as much 
about the buslmangers as myself ; in fact, one 

H 2 
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of tliem knows more of their ways than I 
ever wish to.” 

After a short delay, therefore, they all 
started together for Mr. Stapleton’s station, 
which was only five miles distant. After a 
pleasant ride tlrrongh a most lovely country, 
they ascended a rising ground which com- 
manded a good view of the house and adjacent 
buildings. It was all in a much rougher 
stj^le than Mr. Mortimer’s, for the yonng 
magistrate was a newer settler, and had no 
wife or family to stimulate him to make a 
comfortable home. The house was built of 
log — roofed with the thin blocks of wood, the 
size of slates, which are much used for that 
pui’pose all over the colonies, particularly in 
Melhoui'ne. Doubtless inside it was com- 
modious enough, but, compared to Mr. Mor- 
timer’s residence, it looked only fitted for a 
bachelor in the bush. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Mr. Stapleton, “ there seems something 
wrong yonder ! ” and, as they approached 
nearer, they could perceive a number of 
figures standing before the door. 
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I hope it’s not the prisoner escaped.” 

“Hot yeiy lihely, for I left him nnable to 
move ; it ’s more probably some of liis com- 
rades attempting a rescue.” 

At the bare idea of this they quickened 
their pace. 

“ It’s a woman,” exclaimed Frank, “ and 
they ’re dragging her away.” 

“ A woman ! — ^impossible ! — I’ve only one 
on my premises, and that ’s the old shepherd’s 
wife, and she’s such a beauty that no one 
would run away with her.” 

“It’s a young woman, I believe,” cried 
Franli, who was far ahead of the others, “ and 
her ham is falling all over her shoulders. 
Good Heavens I it can’t be — ” and without 
another word he dashed impetuously forward. 

“ This is dreadful I ” said the horrified 




magistrate, who appeared more fL’ightened 
on learning that there was a strange female 
about his station, than yhen he had supposed 


it was the bushrangers themselves. 

A smart,, gallop soon brought them ^ 

scene of action^ Avhfere they found ^ank 

. i«< ii 
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with a sweet pretty girl in his arms, protect- 
ing her from tlmee men, who seemed deter- 
mined to obtain possession of her. 

“ Ah, here comes one as will see me 
righted,’’ cried the elder of the tlmee — a 
rongh-looking old man, with grey hairs and 
a red bloated countenance. Sir,” address- 
ing the almost stnpified Mr. Stapleton, “ yon 
be a magistrate, and that ’s my Mary — my 
daughter * and that d — yonng sconndi’el 
won’t let me have her.” 

“ What in the name of folly brought her 
here ? ” 

That I can’t say,” answered the old man, 
for his daughter had fainted in Harcoint’s 
arms, “ but have her back I will.” 

“ ISTot for one moment,” cried Franlv, press- 
ing his fair binden more closely to himself. 

“ Eravo ! spoken like a true gentleman ! ” 
shonted a fr’esh voice, and George’s old friend, 
Tom MchoUs, made his appearance. 

“ Yonr worship, I ’ll tell yon the exact 
case. That old man is her father, more the 
pity, and was my master, for I ’ve jnst dis- 
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charged myself; and his drinking fits have 
got worse and worse, and I ’ll swear Miss 
Mary’s life aint no more safe than a cat’s; 
and he uses her most horribly, he does.” 

I can bear testimony to that,” said Frank, 
“ and should have spoken to yon before, bnt 
she made me promise to be silent ; doubtless 
his violence has compelled her to seek yonr 
protection as a magistrate.” 

MHiat on earth can I do ? ” asked he, 
aside, of Mr. Mortimer. Was ever such 
an awkward predicament ? A yonng girl — 
not ngly, too — fiying off to me. If I give 
her np, ten to one he ’ll half kill her, for I ’ve 
often heard of liiin, but conldn’t well inter- 
fere, mth a yonng woman in the case; bnt 
she can’t stop here — it ’s perfectly dreadful.” 

It was with difficulty that hir. Mortimer 
conld repress a smile at the magistrate’s 
bewilderment; at length he pnt an end to 
his misery by saying — 

Why not let me take possession of her 
for a time ? My J anet will be delighted to 
have a companion, and we can then, when 
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slie is less agitated, learn more of tlie 
matter.” 

“ My dear Mend, I don’t know kow to 
thank you,” shaking Mr. Mortimer most 
energetically by the hand. 

The father, finding it useless to resist, 
quitted the place in a most fearful rage, 
followed h}^ his two men. 

Tom remained to look after liis yomig 
mistress, and Mr. Mortimer ofluered him a 
berth in liis service, wliich he gladly accepted. 

The business that had so opportunely 
brought them there was soon transacted : 
the captmed man was readily recognised, both 
by George and hTicholls, as one of those who 
had attacked them in the forest, and they 
then proceeded home. Mary, who was weak 
with agitation and fright, was conveyed in a 
light cart belonging to Mr. Stapleton. 

“ I shall ride over to-morrow and inquire 
into it,” were the last words of that gentle- 
man, as they quitted him. 

“ So you are acquainted with Mary ITal- 
kin ? ” asked Mr. Mortimer of Harcourt. 
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“ Well — a — I met lier once ; slie was 
sitting crjnng j I think I consoled her a 
little, and yon know it was only right 
to call sometimes and see how she was, 
treated.” 

“ Her father ’s an old mihan.” 

So innocently pretty ! ” said Frank. 

“What?” and Mr. Mortimer made the 
hnsh ring with his laughter. 

“ I — I beg yonr pardon — I didn’t quite 
understand yon.” 

“ I was saying her father was an old 
ruffian.” 

“ I should just like to pitch him into the 
Pacific,” was the energetic reply, leaving no 
doubt that the speaker knew this time what 
he was saying. 

Janet received her new friend with great 
kindness, and, discovering that she was the 
lady-love of Frank, all fears of a rival were 
allayed. Mary herself was soon quite a new 
creatine — roses bloomed again upon her 
cheeks ; she looked prettier and felt happier 
than she had done for years. 
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“ Wliy, Harcoiwtj you’re tired of riding^” 
often obseryed bis host. 

“ Yon see I ’ye pretty nearly seen eyery 
inch of tlie country, and I ’m baying a spell 
at tnrning some little tilings for Miss Mor- 
timer.” 

^‘Ali! of com’se ; yoimg people are tbe 
same all tlie world oyer.” 

George and Janet went on mncli tbe same 
as before : sbe, either gay witb bope, or cast 
doym by iincertainty — ^be, eyer on tbe look- 
out for jouung Mr. Mortimer ont-of-doors, 
and anxious to depart ; but a new cause pre- 
yented bim — Colney bad resinned bis ont- 
• rages, and be felt bound to giye bis additional 
aid ui defending tbe property of bis biends, 
slionld it be needed. 

Meanwliile Mr. Stapleton, extraordinary as 
it may appear, became a constant yisitor. 
At first it was to receiye Miss Halkui’s 
bistory of ber father’s conduct, wliicb was a 
paiuful trial for tbe poor gbl, and one sbe 
could neyer baye got oyer but for Janet’s 
presence and encoimagement. Ualkin bad 
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taken to Ms old kabits worse than ever, and 
Ms health snffered materially ; so, as he lived 
nearer to Mr. Stapleton than themselves, he 
volunteered to bring a constant accoimt of 
Mm. 

Mary felt mnch inclined to return to her 
home, bnt every one remonstrated vdth her 
against such a step. They argued, and 
justly, that as her indnence could not arrest 
her father’s e'\dl habits, and as he had uttered 
most Molent tMcats against her, she would 
oMy uselessly expose herself to insult and 
injiny. 

Scarcely a day passed but Mb’. Stapleton 
rode over. He was fond of botany, and a 
good di’aughtsman, in both wMch accomplish- 
ments he offered to instruct the young ladies, 
and tMs they accepted with pleasme, glad to 
vary the monotony of bush pursMts. 

“ What can have wi’ought this wonderful 
chauge?” would Mr. Mortimer ask; but none 
could enlighten him. 

Yery probably Mr. Stapleton could not 
have analysed it himself ; yet it was strange 
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Ilow constantly Ms eye rested npon Janet’s 
figure with an indescribable feeling of satis- 
faction, Ilow Ms remarks and conversation 
ajD^ieared specially addressed to lier, and fiow 
tbe ligMest word sbe uttered was remem- 
bered by Mm. To a man of Mr. Stajileton’s 
reserved and almost suspicious temperament, 
Janet bad j^eculiar cbarms. Her whole 
tbougbts foobsMy centred M one whose heart 
was elsewhere, she qMetly repelled the magis- 
trate’s advances, and, by repelling, added 
greater force to Ms sentiments; for it is a 
fact, though the softer sex (judging by their 
actions) a^Dpear most lamentably deficient in 
the knowledge of it, that men — ^men worth 
havmg for husbands — generally prefer to 
woo, rather than be wooed — to make love, in 
preference to having it made to them. But 
tMs is a dangerous subject, and I shall have 
bright Gjcs looking Mdignantly at these 
lines. 

MeanwMle Branli, particularly diuMg Mr. 
Stapleton’s visits, became exceedingly gloomy 
in consequence of them. At length he deter- 
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milled to make a confidant of George, ^diieli 
seemed tlic 'wisest tiling lie could have done, 
for lie tlicnccfortli looked pcrfcctl}^ content 
and elicerfiil; from "^diicli it ma}' be infciTcd 
that George — not being in love, at least with 
an}' of the present jiart}' — could see a little 

further than those whose eves were somewhat 

« 

blinded by the tender passion. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

COLNEY. 

Mapy liacl been about five weeks an inmate 
of Mr. Mortimer’s bouse, wlien one evening, 
as tbey were all seated beneatb tbe verandah, 
watching the sun go down behind the tall 
palm-trees, the sound of a horse’s feet, gal- 
lopuig towards the station, arrested their 
attention * and, before they had tune to form 
any conjectiu'es as to whom the aj)proacliing 
visitor might be, Mr. Stapleton rode up to 
the door. 

“ Hot a moment is to be lost,” cried he; 
“ Colney will be here unmediately; get your 

fii’e-arms ready, and send the ladies into the 
house.” 
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Tliese directions were speedily attended to, 
and they were then informed that Coliiey and 
his men had, in broad daylight, bmmt down 
Mr. Stapleton’s house, eyidently from re- 
venge at liis having taken their comrade ; for 
they did not stop to plunder anything, but 
came on in the direction of Mr. Mortimer’s. 
As Mr. Stapleton had ridden- whilst the others 
were on foot, they had plenty of time to pre- 
pare for the assault. 

“ How many do you thinly there are?” 
inquired Harcourt. 

‘‘Hot less than fifteen : I fear more ; but 
I did not, as you may guess, stay to count 
them, when I once imagmed they were 
coming here. Luckily, I was not in my 
house; in fact, no one was mside, and the 
riifdans only set fire to it and decamped. I 
came up whilst they were engaged in their 
work of destruction, and had the pleasure of 
watching my property being destroyed, with- 
out daring to show myself ; for what was one 
against so many ? They waited a little while, 
till the buildiug was fairly in a blaze, and 
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tten started in your direction ; and, as I had 
overheard yonr name mentioned, I rode off 
without a moment’s delay, except — ” 

The dogs here set up a violent barldng, and 
every one was ready to receive the assailants. 

Mr. Mortimer’s house was hnilt originally 
of stone ; hut a few years ago he had been 
obliiied to make some addition to it, and 
some rooms had been added at the bach, 
which were principally made of wood. ISlone 
of the vdndows commanded the back of the 
house, which was, however, j)Totected by a 
hio’h stone wall, which formed the three sides 
of an enclosed piece of ground, the back of 
tiie house forming the fourth side. This 
yard was nsed generally as a'dr^ng-groimd, 
and to stack a small quantity of wood for 
cvery“day nse. The only entrance to it was 
by a door from the house, winch was secnrely 
barred inside, and considered impregnable. 

It was this portion of the building which 
Colney had determined to attack first. He 
had made Inmself, to a great extent, ac- 
quainted vith the premises ; and, as the bark- 
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ing of tL-O dogs 'warned Hm that tlie houseliold 
was aroused to a knowledge of tkeir presence, 
it was kere only that lie could dispose of his 
men without their being exposed to the shots 
of those inside. As, however, time and se- 
crecy were essentially necessary for his suc- 
cess, he sent eight of his comrades in front, 
who, concealed among the trees, fired occa- 
sionally at the windows, and led Mr. Morti- 
mer and his friends to conclude that they did 
not feel sufficient confidence to venture upon 
a closer attack till night-time. 

Colney meanwhile had carefully recon- 
noitred the stone wall, which was ten r. or 
twelve feet high, and discovered an iron 
staple at the top, which had been fixed there 
at the suggestion of the stock-keeper’s wife, 
who acted as laundress, for the purpose of 
attaching a line on which to hang her clothes 
to dry; and, as Colney had brought a few 
yards of rope wdth him, cverjdhing seemed to 
favour his plan. Flinging this rope adroitly, 
so that it might be caught by the staple, he 
gained an easy means of ascending, which he 
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did, followed by ten others, and with little 
difficnlty they fonnd tbemselyes within the 
enclosure. Colney now attempted to push 
open the door, which I have mentioned as 
being in the wooden wall of the house, and 
the only means of communication with the 
yard into which they had gained admittance. 
Colney had calculated on finding the door 
only simply fastened, and he was enraged at 
discovering that to open it was beyond his 
strength. His eye fell upon the heap of dry 
wood, and he instantly commenced piling it 
up outside. 

“ I fancy I hear some strange sounds at 
the back,” said li’ank; ‘4s there a possi- 
bility of some of the rascals being there ? ” 

“ I thiok it 4 impossible,” retmmed Morti- 
mer, “ for I don’t see how they could sui’- 
mount that wall ; and, even did they manage 
that, the door is well secured.” 

“ There’s some stratagem at work,” ob- 
served Mr. Stapleton; “ Colney ’s not the 
man to station his followers there, doing 
nothing but exj)end powder and shot on our 
windows.” 
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Mr. Mortimer left Ms post to see if any 
attempt was being made at the back of the 
honse. 

^MMs a horrid bore there being no win- 
dows oyerlooking the yard : how I conld have 
had it built so, I can’t imagine.” 

Yon didn’t expect the present visit,” 
was on G-eorge’s lips, but the sight that met 
then’ e3^es horrified Mm too much to speak. 

Yearly all of the newly built portion of the 
honse Avas in flames ; and, above the noise of 
the fast-increasing fii’e, 'they conld hear the 
voice of CoMey encouraging his ruffian band 
to take advantage of the confusion, and rush 
at once uj)on the settlers. 

Considering that the flames would partly 
die away when they encountered the solid 
stone Avail of the original building, Mr. Morti- 
mer thought it best to retreat to the Mont 
apartments, and, m the event of CoMey’s 
men rusliing in upon them, meet them A^ith 
ready loaded weapons. They took up their* 
stand therefore outside the sitting-room, 
where the females in the house 

i2 
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sembled. This room was comparatively safe, 
for substantial shutters had been put np 
against the windows, and mattresses inside, 
so that no harm could enter that way ; whilst 
it was only across the bodies of their de- 
fenders that the ruffians could obtain an 
entrance through the door of the apartment. 

The struggle for life soon commenced. As 
Mr. Mortimer expected, the lack of com- 
bustible material considerably diminished the 
force of the fire, and Colney readily persuaded 
the misguided men to follow him. 

It was a hard struggle : the comdcts were 
in greater nmnber, and were all strong-built, 
desperate men; and them leader was a for- 
midable enemy alone ; but the settlers were 
better armed, and were fighting, not only 
for life, but for those they loved. 

If the moments appeared awful to those 
engaged in the confiict, to the women it was 
agony in the extreme. They could hear 
shouts and imprecations and groans, a few 
yards from them, and were ignorant of who, 
perhaps, was dying, and what their oto fate 
might be. To Janet, this suspense, this igno- 
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ranee, was an indescribable torture ; slie de- 
termined to end it, and see at once tbe worst : 
b'er stake in tbe struggle was a double one : 
sbe trembled for ber father — and for bim sbe 
loved. 

Sbe unfastened tbe door, and, opening it a 
few inebes, gazed at tbe scene. 

Her eye first fell upon ber father, who, 
partly concealed by an abutment in tbe wall, 
was reloading bis pistols : tbe others seemed 
engaged in close confiict; but tb6m sbe 
scarcely noticed, for she saw George at tbe 
mercy of Colney. He bad pinned bis enemy 
against tbe wall, and, with tbe help of a 
comrade, prevented George from getting free. 
In one uplifted band be held a Imife, ready 
to strike into liis heart. Janet saw it fiash 
as tbe light of tbe mouldering fiames fell on 
it ; she could bear tbe word “ revenge ” bmrst 
fi’om Colney’s bps : another moment, and sbe 
would have been too late. Sbe firmly grasped 
a small pistol which sbe bad secimed some 
time before : it was aimed by a band made 
steady by desperation, and Colney’s arm was 
powerless for ever. 
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Dismayed at tlie fall of Hs leader, the 
other let go his hold, and George, wrenching 
the loiife from the convict’s lifeless hand, 
vigorously attacked his other assailant. They 
were all panic-struck at the death of Colney, 
but received a fresh encouragement from the 
arrival of the men whom he had placed out- 
side, and who had taken advantage of the 
inh abitants of the house leaving the windows 
to force open the fr’ont entrance. Meanwhile 
the flames at the back of the house were 
slowly making way, and the settlers appeared 
doomed to destiTiction. 

At that moment the tramp of horses’ feet 
and the exclamations of strange voices made 
every heart beat with alternate hope and fear. 
Were they friends or foes? The attempted 
flight of the convicts who were nearest to 
the entrance quickly satisfled Mr. Mortimer’s 
party, whilst it filled the others vith con- 
sternation. Thi’ee surrendered themselves; 
two were shot whilst endeavourmg to escape, 
and the remainder succeeded in gaining the 
bush. 
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The attention of all was now directed to 
the wonnded and to the hnrning house. The 
former were conveyed outside, and given up 
to the care of Frank, Janet, and her com- 
panions ; and the fire, with much laboui’, was 
at length extinguished. 

When sometliing Kke order had been re- 
stored, recognitions were interchanged be- 
tween the new arrivals and those they had 
assisted to save. Among the former George 
discovered his old friend. Colonel Delamere. 

“ l^Hiat, you in Australia ! ” said he; how 
long have you been here ? ” 

George told him. 

“ Yet we have not seen you, though you 
must have known we were only thirty miles 
off. There, no excuses. I can forgive you, 
considering the uiducement to remain where 
you are ; ” and he glanced, laughingly, at 
Janet, who was assisting the stock-keeper’s 
wife to bind up a wound he had received. 

“She saved my life;” and George re- 
counted the incident. 

To explain the arrival of Colonel Delamere 
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and liis ten well-armed companions, we must 
go back to tbe time when Mr. Stapleton 
left Lis own blazmg station to forewarn Lis. 
Mends. On Ms road be had met one of Lis 
OAvn men, whom he had charged to sconr the 
country and bring assistance to Mr. Mortimer. 
This man had accordingly gone to the nearest 
station ; and, as the settlers in the neighbonr- 
hood were nnanimonsly of the opinion that 
the only way to rid their part of the coimtry 
of Colney’s band was by making a united 
stand against them, he soon got together a 
number sufficient to overawe the convicts. 
Colonel Delamere, who was passing the night 
at a jilace about eight miles distant, also 
joined them. 

“Well; ride over to us to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said he, when George had ceased talk- 
ing of Janet, “ and I will find a siu'jDrise for 
you. And you, Mr. Mortimer, pack oif your 
young ladies the first thing in the morning 
for the next two months, wMlst your house is 
getting to rights again.” 

And to this invitation the Colonel would 
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take no denial, so it was arranged as ke 
wisked. 

“ I cannot sleep,” said Greorge; let ns 
walk np and down kere till dawn : perkaps 
tkose rascals will reappear.” 

“ Hot now,” answered Colonel Delamere j 

I think we may look npon tke wkole band 
as dispersed, since tke bead of it is gone.” 

“ You will laugk at me wken I confess,” 
pursued George, “ tkat I feel a certain degree 
of admiration for tkat Colney. Had be keen 
a great general, and burnt down towns in- 
stead of stations, or murdered a thousand in 
tke place of one, skould we not kave called 
him a kero, and named bis ferocity, courage?” 

Probably,” replied tke Colonel, if Col- 
ney had been differently educated, be would 
have become a blessing instead of a curse 
to bis fellows. He possessed great personal 
bravery, energy, and a strange power over 
others. Hot one of bis followers — convicts, 
ruffians tkat they were— would ever, I ffirmly 
believe, have betrayed him. He was perse- 
vering, and with no small amount of natural 
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ability; yet, with these gifts, what has he 
been? — A misery to himself — a source of 
terror to others.” 

“ I should hhe to know something of his 
past history.” 

“ I can supply you with a few facts,” said 
Mr. Stapleton, who had walked hj their side 
listening to, though not before joining in, 
their conversation. He was transported, I 
thinlv, ten years ago for burglary. His first 
crime was poaching. He said that his mother, 
who was sick and old, and dependent upon 
him, was dying ; and he, having been out of 
work, had not a farthing to buy a meal with : 
he Idlled a hare — it was discovered, and he 
was imprisoned. During his confinement he 
made many determinations for the future : 
he would begin life afresh, and struggle 
against temptation. His term of punishment 
expired, and he retmned home. Home ! — 
he had none ; his mother had died, and been 
bulled by the parish ; and who would employ 
a lad fresh from prison? He became des- 
perate, as thousands have done before him : 
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it is a tale of eyery day. He felt that all 
were against him* he had nothing to hope 
if he resisted temptation ] little to fear if he 
gave way to it. When he landed in the , 
colony he again thought to begin life anew J 
but it was more difidcnlt now — the lad had 
become a man ; and, whilst the good in him 
had been destroyed, the evil had been ma- 
tured. Unfortunately, too, the master to 
whom he had been assigned was, to say the 
least, an injudicious one : he had other ser- 
vants, free men, and bickerings and jealousies 
became common. The mistress, unhappily, 
showed her dislilce to the convict in many 
marked ways ; the most disagreeable duties 
were allotted to him, and he rebelled. I 
happened to be visiting the magistrate before 
whom he was taken, and thus I learnt what 
I have told you. I strongly gave my opinion 
against the corporal punishment to which 
Colney was sentenced, but it was of no avail : 
the lashes were inflicted; the man was re- 
turned to his master; and, as I feared, he 
took his revenge, and added murder to his 
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other crimes. The sequel you know — ^he 
took to the hush, collected other escaped con- 
victs around him, and now has died a ^dolent 
death, and rushed into his Maker’s presence 
whilst in the act of sin.” 

“ Although, as you say, an every-day 
story, it is none the less one of deep interest 
to us all. To trace the germ of that which 
ripened into sin we must go hack to the 
uneducated childhood of Colney ; and in those 
two words, ‘ uneducated childhood,’ we find 
the root of the evil. He may have been able 
to read and -write, and much more ; I do not 
call that education; it is but a part of a 
whole ; he had evidently received neither 
religious, moral, nor mental training ; even in 
his fii’st offence this is evident, and more so 
on his return from prison ; he had no hope 
beyond the present world; no idea of his 
individual responsibility to his Maker; no 
anchor on which to lean in the moment of 
temptation ; and we should feel more sorrow 
than surprise at his fall.” 

“ True, Colonel, but how to make people 
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tuiderstaiid that full ninety cases of crime out 
of one hundred arise from -want of education? 
and that a government which does not com- 
jiel parents to educate their children, becomes 
morally responsible for the result ? ” 

I know not, except by appealing to the 
pocket; pounds, shillings, and pence, are 
in great consideration now-a-days. Take 
Colney, for instance; put on one side the 
amount of property he has destroyed — ^the 
lives he has taken we cannot calculate — the 
cost of his imprisonments, trials, transporta- 
tion, etc. ; add to this the value of his labour 
lost to society during the time he has passed 
in crime, and against this put the cost of 
a religious, sound, practical education, and 
which would be the least expense to the 
country ? ” 

But we must not forget Janet ; so we will 
leave our settlers discussing a subject which 
has puEzled many a wiser head than their 
own, and give one peep kt her before she lies 
down to rest. 

“ I shall never forget to-night,’’ murmured 
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George, pressing Janet’s hand, as she, haying 
done all in her power for the ■wounded, retired 
to sleep awhile. 

And Janet sat in her room, which had 
escaped injury from the fire, thinking oyer 
these words, whilst a new and delicions hope 
filled her heart. She heard the regnlar 
breathing of Mary, who slept soundly ; she 
could catch the measured steps of her father’s 
guests, as they walked to and fro outside ; 
sometimes eyen she could distinguish their 
yoices, and the deep rich tones of would 
bring the warm blood mantlmg to her face. 
Mght passed away, the eastern clouds her 
came streaked with red, and the fibrst ray of 
siuishine fell upon her face, and lost itself 
amid her long disheyelled hair, yet there she 
sat, dreaming of happiness and forgetful of 
fatigue. 

Mary moyed restlessly, and opened her 
eyes. 

“ It will be day before you get any rest, 
dear Janet; why are you waiting there?” 
and before she could receiye an answer, the 
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fail’ head -^as once more laid upon the pillow, 
and hlary was asleep again. 

J anet rose and threw herself down beside 
her Mend, and soon her eyelids drooped 
heaidly, her thoughts became confnsed, and 
m her dreams she again heard the voice she 
loved so well; and the images that floated in 
her imaghiation became as bright and radiant 
as the sunshine that streamed upon her face. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


Orange Blossoms. 


That wliicli Emmeline had promised by 
the deathbed of the unfortunate mother, she 
determined to fulfil. Eor the present she 
thought it best to leave the little hoy at 
Widow Larkins’ s, till she had had time to 
reflect on what plan to adopt with him. But 
she was soon compelled to find herself a fresh 
home. Eobert offered her his hand, and she 
refused it. This so astounded him that he 
felt far more anger at the slight than sorrow 
because his love was not returned ; and Mrs. 
James soon discovered the event and its 
effects upon him ; her aim in life was to stand 
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well witL. her bachelor brother-in-law, so 
Emmeline received a cold dismissal. 

For this she was not wholly unprepared ; 
ever since the little Georgy had been con- 
fided to her care, she had meditated over a 
proposal which she had received soon after 
her father’s death. It came from a maiden 
lady who had been for years a friend of her 
mother. She kept a preparatoiy boys’ school, 
near Eath j and, aware that Emmeline’s 
education had been one that well fitted her 
for the post, she offered her a home and liberal 
salary as her assistant. 1/Vlien this proposal 
leached her, Emmeline was at kloorlands, 
and she accordingly declined it; but ever 
since the death of Georgy’s mother, she had 
been wishing for what she had before refused, 
klis. tTames s dismissal left her at liberty to 
write to that effect to her friend, and the 
reply was most satisfactoiy. So Emmeline 
bade adieu to Moorlands, and with her 
p'otkje set out for Eath. 

Teais sti earned down her face as she gave 
a last look to Moorlands — ^tears of sorrow and 

yoL. I. 
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of joy, for slie liad experienced tlie extremes 
of botli diming lier short residence there. 
One source of misery had been taken away 
since she had stood beside the dying woman : 
she had learnt there that she had not loyed 
in yain ; that, even if now forgotten, he had 
loyed her once, and that thought alone was 
happiness ; and not only was one sorrow gone, 
but another comfort was giyen to her ; and 
as, day after day, she discoyered greater re- 
semblance in the o^ien, expressiye face, that 
had aheady learnt to glow with pleasure at 
her approach, to the father who had perhaps 
forgotten his existence, she thanked God for 
haying sent her some beuig on earth to liye 
for and to loye. 

Eiye months rolled pleasantly away, and 
then Emmeline receiyed a letter from Au- 
stralia : it had been forwarded on to her from 
Moorlands. 

The direction was in a lady’s handwritmg ; 
she impatiently tore it open; scanned the 
pages tdl she reached the signature, and then 
learnt that it was from Mrs. Delamere. 
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That lady iiaformed her that her t-^Yo eldest 
daughters had lately married, and that, her 
OTO health haying become very indifferent, 
she was desmous to persuade Emmelme to 
join her in Australia, and take the charge of 
her younger children, as the lady who was her 
I)resent governess was engaged to he married, 
and would only remain four months longer 
mth her. She apologised for making, the 
. offer, but excused herself on the plea that 
she had observed her much before she left 
England, and wished to secm’e the society of 
one who would be an invaluable addition to 
her family. 

EmmeHne pondered deeply over the letter. 
She well remembered Mrs. Eelamere, who 
had been a constant visitor at Moorlands, as 
a good-natoed, delicate, and rather indolent 
lady ; and for many reasons she felt disposed 
to accept the offer. The terms were very 
liberal, but that was not the greatest con- 
sideration : it was of little,, George’s future 
that she thought. It had often caused her 
deep anxiety : she looked to the time when 

K 2 
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he must enter the world, and struggle, not 
only without position or means, hut with a 
stain upon his mother’s character • and this 
opening in a new country, where a man was 
esteemed for himself^ seemed a solution to all 
her fears. She decided to go. Mrs. Dela- 
mere had enclosed her a letter to her lawyer 
in London, requesting him to hand oyer the 
necessary funds, in case Emmeline should 
determine to leaye England ; so that no difh- 
culties beset her.'^ 

They arriyed in Sydney, and proceeded on 
to Colonel Delamere’s station ; and little did 
she imagine that George was located so near 
her, for no thought of meeting him had iu- 
huenced her decision; she would, on little 
Georgy’s account, haye been most pleased 
had she been aware of it. 


As the yoimg ladies were rather later than 
usual the morniug following Colney’s attack. 
Colonel Delamere bade Mr. Mortimer fare- 
well, and rode on before “ to inform his 
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*' women-folk ’ of tlieir coming yisitors,” leay- 
ing George and Erank to escort thein. 

]^ow, the ColonePs station was not more 
than twenty-fiye miles from Mr. Mortimer’s, 
though the}?- all persisted in magnifying it, 
uito thirty, so a three honrs’ ride brought 
him home. His family had not been alarmed 
at his absence, as they had expected business 
would detain him oyer the night ; but when 
he proceeded to narrate all that had hap- 
pened, then wonder knew no bounds. On 
the mention of George’s name, Emmeline’s 
colour rose, and her heart beat wildly with a 
thousand conflicting emotions ; but when he 
spoke of J anet — of her beauty, of her heroism, 
of her nursing him through illness, of her 
saying his life, of their ewdent attachment, 
and, most probably, then engagement — then 
all colour forsook her cheeks, her heart ap- 
peared to become lifeless, and she sat im- 
moyeable as a statue — each word that fell 
upon her ear sounding lilie the knell of he?: 
future happiness. 

At length she found strength to totter from 
the room, and seek refuge in solitude. 
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A little before sunset, Janet and Mary 
arrived witb tlieir attendant cavaliers. Em- 
meline bad conquered berself, and bad even 
assisted in arranging everything for tbe re- 
ception and comfort of ber wbom sbe forced 
berself to look upon, not as ber rival, bnt as 
ber consul’s bride. At tbe sight of George, 
however, sbe forgot everything bnt himself, 
and advanced eagerly to meet him. He 
started back amazed ; for Colonel Delamere, 
who thought bis smprise would bo a good 
joke, bad not enlightened him ; and Enmie- 
line instantly checked berself, and received 
liim with a coldness and banteur sbe bad 
never before assumed. 

Let me introduce Miss Mortimer to yon,” 
said be, glad of anjdbing to conceal liis con- 
fusion. This is my cousin Emmeluie.” 

“ Emmelme ! ” ejaculated Janet, turning 
pale; bnt sbe quickly recovered ber self- 
possession, and ber sudden agitation was at- 
tributed to tbe excitement sbe bad so lately 
gone through. 

“ George has introduced us rather in- 
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formally to one anotlier,’’ said she; but I 
seem to haye Imown you before.’’ 

Indeed ! ” said Emmeline ; she hardly 
knew what word came from her lips,: all she 
heard, all she thought of, was that term , 

George”; ignorant that they had called 
one another by their Christian names, in a 
brother-and-sister fashion, from almost the 
&st da}^ of then acquaintance. 

Yes,” pui’sued Janet, fixing her search- 
ing eyes upon the pale face before her; 

“ George often — ” 

At this moment Emmeline felt her arm 
placed within another’s, and herself di’awn 
gently but forcibly away. 

Enunehne,” said George, for it was he; 

Emmeline, forgive my rudeness in drag- 
ging you from Miss Mortimer; but had I 
Imown you were here, I should have found 
my way to Colonel Delamere’s long ago.” 

They would have been dehghted to have 
seen a friend fi’oni England,” was her reply : 
that George ” rang in her ears and bhnded 
her eyes. 
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Her cousin was evidently ciiagrined : lie 
dropped the hand that he had seized, and 
kept beside Janet for the remainder of the 
eyening. 

As Colonel Helamere’s house was not large, 
Janet and Emmeline occupied the same apart- 
ment. A little bed in one corner contained 
the younger children, whilst Georgy slept in 
a little crib beside his dear sister,” as he 
called her. 

The childi’en were all sound asleep, and 
Emmeline herself was in a pleasant state of 
forgetfulness, when Janet rose and came to 
her side. 

“ I fear you are not comfortable, Miss 
Mortimer — ” 

“ I can’t sleep ; I must talk to you. How 
I have hated youi- very name ! ” and with 
Li sudden revulsion of feeling Janet thi’ew 
herself upon Emmeline’s neck and hurst into 
fears. 

You are excited with the horrors of last 
night,” said she, trying to soothe her. 

“Ho,” cried Janet, “not that; I only 
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msli that I ^^ere dead : it is a wetclied life 
I haye to look forward to.” And then into 
the astonished ear of Eimnelme she ponred 
forth the history of her love; of the hopes 
and fears that had agitated her, and now of 
her certainty of misery. 

Even when he was delirious, and spoke 
only of ‘Ennneline,’ and forgot my existence, 
I did not despair. I detested yon, hnt feared 
yon not, for oceans rolled hety^een yon — and I 
hoped ; hnt, now that I have seen yon, I can 
hate yon no longer ; and can I wonder that, 
loving yoii^ I am nothing in his sight ? Had 
I wanted proof of his feelings, that look of 
sorrow, when yon repnlsed him this evening, 
W’onld have been sufficient. Ho not interrupt 
me. It is not love he feels for me ; at the 
most, gratitude and a brother’s affection ; he 
never professed more : it is I who have de- 
ceived myself ; ” and again Janet gave way 
to tears. 

Pride enabled her to eont.|ner them. 

Yon will wonder that I make yon the 
confidante of snch a love as mine, hnt it is not 
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a selfish one : only yon can make him happy — 
do not let J anet Mortimer he a cause of mis- 
understanding ; ” and, abruptly pressing her 
lips to those of Emmeluie, she leffc her. 

It was hour’s ere Emmeline slept ; at first 
her own happiness, mingled with admmation 
for her rival, kept her from slumber ; but to 
tills succeeded one great cause of anxiety — 
Greorgy. On her first arrival at Colonel 
Eelamere’s, Emmeline had acq^uainted Mrs. 
Eelamere mth all she laiew of his history, 
with one reservation — the name of his father.* 
She had intended to place him at school in 
Sydney, but ]\Es. Eelamere so opposed it, 
and took such a fancy to the boy, that he 
always remained among her own children* 
now, however, Emmeline vdshed that she 
had fulfilled her original intention, for, whilst 
she desii’ed that George should see his son, 
she shi’aok from the task of relating to him, 
not only the particulars of his wife’s death, 
but her own care of the child, which might 
appear a tacit rej)roach for his neglect of him. 
However, she determined to let events take 
their course. 
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Where is Emmeliiie ? ” was George’s 
inqniiy, in the course of the morning. 

“ With the childi’en, I expect,” said J\lrs. 
Delamere ; they generally make them 
schoolroom ont-of-doors tliis fine weather.” 

Blit before she had concluded her sentence, 
George made his exit, and, guided by the 
sound of childish voices, soon discovered his 
consul and her pupils. 

I thonght Colonel Delamere had no boys 
so young as this,” observed George, placing 
Iiis hand on the child’s ciuiy head. 

Emmeline coloimed crimson ; she felt that 
she ought to acquaint him with his wife’s 
death, but the explanation was a difiicult 
one, and she loiew not how to commence. 

George wondered at her confusion, and 
glanced from her to the cliild, but without 
the slightest suspicion of the truth. 

What is his name ? ” 

Emmeline hesitated, and the boy answered 
for her — 

Georgy Witherby,” said he. 

It was his mother’s name — ^the one he had 
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been always called, and wbicb Emmeline, not 
tbinldng to meet ber cousin, bad neyer 
changed. 

Tbe whole truth flashed upon him — • 

“ Send them away, Emmeline. 1^'ow, tell 
me exactly how you met with that child; 
don’t spare me — I don’t deserve it.” 

She told the story in a few Avords and with 
a trembling voice. When she ceased, it was 
in a tone of concentrated wretchedness that 
he spoke. 

“ Emmeline, you have acted like an angel 
— ^like yourself; and I have dared to love 
you — ^to hope that some day I might be 
worthy to Avin your love. You knoAV noAV 
the cause of my strange conduct at Moor- 
lands. I tried to conquer a love that Avas 
uuAVorthy of its object : I fled fi’om you, but 
too late for my OAvn peace; and, now that 
you haA^e learnt my past misdeeds, t hink 
of me with pity — Ave may never meet 
again.” 

He glanced at her face — ^tears were silently 
falling from her eyes, her lips quivered, and, 
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as slie was about to turn away, he caught her 
in his arms. 

“ I deserve never to he happy again,” 
cried he ; yet I do heheve — ” hut, from 
some unknown cause, he never finished the 
sentence — 'hut cbew her to his side upon the 
rustic hench, and there they remained for 
such an unconscionable time, that httle 
Georgy, dismayed at this fr'esh rival, yet not 
darhig to approach them, ran into the house 
to inform Mrs. Delamere that “ that new 
gentleman was stealing away Ms sister”; 
with V'Mch piece of information Mrs. Dela- 
mere doubtless was extremely edified. 

Janet that day electrified her father by 
expressing a wish to Msit some friends in 
Sydney; and, as her desires were law, she 
soon bade farewell to the bush, to the dismay 
of i\Ir. Stapleton. 

TMee months after tliis, Emmeline and 
George v^ere manied, and, at the same time, 
Maiy became ]\Irs. Harcouii. Her father 
had died a week after the attack on Mor- 
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timer’s liouse, in a fit brought on by the life 
he led, so that the Harconrts settled ui the 
close neighbonrhood of their friends, for 
Colonel Delamere had taken George into 
partnership with himself. 

Abont three years ago, Mrs. James Silyester 
receiyed a long letter from Australia, of 
which I subjoin two or three extracts : — 

“ My dear Cousin, 

"We are exceedingly concerned to hear 
of yonr late seyere losses in bnsiness, and 
are constantly regretting to one another that 
Eobert shonld haye left his fortune to com- 
paratiye strangers, when it would haye been 
so useful to yourselyes. 

am glad that you think of emigrating ; 
and, if you haye really courage to undertake 
the jomiiey, we both say — come by all 
means; and do not let Georgina’s delicate 
health deter you, as the sea air -will be bene- 
ficial, and this climate is remarkably healthy ; 
besides, I will spare you my head nurse. 
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a good, triist^^ortliy Afidow, named Larkins, 
■^ylio used to live in one of that row of 
co’lages near Moorlands. 

We have just had a very gay wedding 
here; nearly every one vdtliui forty miles 
was invited; The bride was the yonng lady 
who once saved George’s life, and the gentle- 
man is a magistrate of this part ; it has been 
a long conrtsliip on his side, hnt is noAV 
hapj)ily terininated. The bride is a noble, 
high-sphited gud, a dear friend of mine ; so 
3^11 see we can find you plenty of neighhoni’s 
if yon come. * 

“ George unites with me in the hope that 
we may soon welcome 3^011 to Anstraha ; and 
heheve me, 

“ Your affectionate con, sin. 


“ Emmeline.” 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


“ WelLj Lems, I can’t force you to relin- 
quisli this foolish, plan,” said Mr. Markliam 
to his only son, “ hut I think it perfect 
madness, nevertlieless. You’re giving up 
certainty for nncertainty, my hoy, indeed yon 
are, and breaking your motber’s beart into 
tbe bargain ! ” 

Wait tni I come borne mtb boxes full 
of nuggets, and purchase tbe Grange back 
again.” 

“ Will tbat bring yom’ motber from ber 
grave, -wben sbe bas died of grief at yon 
departure ? ” 

Ob ! of com’se sbe ’ll be sorry to lose 
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me, but women soon get over these tilings ; 
-and it ’s so foolish of her to thirds there ’s any 
clanger — the voyage is safe enough, and a 
sbiz-barrelled revolver will make the bush- 
rangers keep their distance.” 

But your health, Lems; you’ve never 
been accustomed to hardships. Think of 
sleeping vdthoiit shelter ; bad food, and little , 
of it; hard work, wearing to body and 
spii’its; rough associates; and all, perhaps, for 
nothing.” 

“ You forget the climate, my dear sir — 
healthy and salubrious ; and how can there 
be a deficiency of food, with kangaroos, etc., 
onty waiting to be cooked? As for hard 
work, though I certainly have never 3^et 
tried it, you forget how I excel in boating, 
gymnastics, and a huncLed other fatiguing 
things. I can’t believe that digging will be 
worse.” 

All very fine ! — thing yourself for two 
or thi’ee horns as an amusement, and having 
to labour all day and every day for your very 
food, will not bear comparison.” 

VOL. I. L 
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“ "Well, veil, ills no use arguiiig about it, 
my uiiud ’s made up, and go I I must 

bleak tbrougli tliis detestable life — slayiu*^ 
at a desk from moruiug till night, and 
making little more a year than ve need, eyen 
for our economical style of liying.’’ 

Slov and sure,” obseryed Mr. Marldiam. 

Sloiv^ no doubt ! ” retimied Levis, sar- 
castically, fo# it ’s foni’teen years since ve 
lost the Grange, and I see little chance of 
oim ever repossessing it ; but as to it ’s bcino: 
Bure^ I doubt it. ISTov, my plan is certain of 
success; look at the papers — at the last 
accounts— they beat California hollov ; it ’s 
enough to drive one mad that one is not 
there afready.’’ 

“ Yom poor mother,’’ sighed the father. 

You must break it to her, and the sooner 
I’m off the better; the excitement of my 
going vill prevent her brooding over it, and 
in less than tvo years I shall be back mth a 
fortune. You ’d better please tell her of my 
determination as soon as possible,” added he, 
as he quitted the room, and'^eft his father 
absorbed in his ovn painful ruminations. 
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Lewis Marldiam was an only cliild — almost 
tlie greatest misfortune that could have he- 
fallen him. Idolised by his parents, brought 
up in the greatest Inxiu’jg he became the 
most j)erfect little t3n’ant in petticoats and 
long cmls that Iris foolish mother’s over- 
indulgence was calculated to make him. 
When about ten years old, severe and sudden 
losses compelled his father to give up horses, 
carriages, and a large establislnnent, and sell 
the pretty countr}^ house where their fore- 
fathers had been born and lived for centimes. 
T\hth the small residue of the capital obtained 
by the sale of the estate he entered as junior 
partner into a commercial house in the tovm 
of L— 

Lewis was of an age to feel this deeply ; 
pampered, obeyed, accustomed to tjuannise 
over all around liim, the change was to him 
a new existence. Unfortunately he derived 
no vLolesome lesson from it : for his jiarents, 
to make up for the man}’ indulgences his 
altered position compelled him to forego, 
huinoiued and spoilt him the more, until 
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a.t length they Avere about to reap the hitter 
harvest of their owl folly. Yet even nov^, 
when his determination of going to the 
diggmgs was diametrically opposed to their 
own expressed wishes, they were as ready to 
palliate his faults as they had been when he 
V' as a waywmrd nrchin, years ago ; so that, 
after Mrs. Markham had recovered her first 
sni’prise and sorrow, she busied herself in all 
maternal preparations for his comfort, whilst 
his father secni’ed a comfortable cabin in a 
first-class vessel, wrote to every Mend whom 
he imaguied had connections in Australia for 
letters of introduction, and spared neither 
money nor trouble for his son’s benefit. 
Dining the tune that these preparations were 
rapidly going on, they congratulated one 
another that, even in this erratic step, their 
“ noble boy ” thought only of nuggets for 
the sake of restoring to them the old Grange. 

And what were Lews’s ideas upon that 
subject? Yery different to what they ex- 
pected. He certainly wshed the Grange 
to be again in the possession of his fa mil y, 
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but not for bis jDarents, nor exactly for Iiini- 
self, but for a certam Xatbleen Loruner, the 
helle of B — . 

Altboiigb an undisputed lelle^ JTatlileen 
bad all the ^vit, beauty, and accomplislnnents, 
mtbout tbe vanity, coquetry, tbe Anting, 
and fortune or title bunting propensities, 
■\vbicb are more often tban otbervdse tbe 
accoinpardnients of helleshvp. Sbe was an 
beness as well as a beauty, wbicb doubtless in 
many ej^es greatly added to ber attractions* 
but, to do Lewis justice, it was berself be loved, 
and bad sbe been less wealthy be would bave 
loved ber as deeply _ certamly with less 
misery to bimself, as there would bave been 
fewer difficulties to surmount before be could 
ask ber band. At times be felt sorely 
temjDted to porn bis j^^ssionate feelings into 
ber eai, foi there was a look in TT o tlileen^ s 
gentle eyes wbicb induced him to hope that 
sbe would not be ofPended beyond forgive- 
ness did be avow bis attachment. Pride 
witlibeld bun. L^one should be able to bint 
that bis love for tbe fan* beauty was but a 
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feint to gain possession of lier wealth. ISTo ! 
though never, perhaps, her equal in that, he 
would, at least, he more than a mere clerk 
before he asked her to he his vdfe. 

So he went to the diggings. 

Kathleen Lorimer was an orphan, and, 
hawng attauied her majority — which by her 
father’s vdll was fixed at eighteen — she was 
more completely her ovm mistress than often 
falls to the lot of women. Her mother and 
Mrs. Markham had been old and dear friends, 
and whilst they resided at the Grange, much 
of Kathleen’s childhood had been spent there. 
At the time of then troubles she was too 
young and powerless to afford them any 
assistance, and when old enough to offer it, 
Mr. Marldiam’s pride made him steadity 
refuse ; so she was compelled to limit herself 
to constant little kindnesses to Mrs. Markham, 
which that lady received with great pleasine, 
considerhig them as originating in affection 
for Lewis, though no supposition could be 
further from the truth. The young people, 
however, were thus constantly throvm toge- 
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tlier, and tlie partial inotKer looked upon 
Xate as lier dangliter, for that any one conld 
remain nntoncked by her son’s perfections 
■was a problem that Mrs. Marldiam wonld 
bave fomid didionlt to nnrayel. 

Tbe Yoyage — ^witb its sea-sickness, dis- 
comforts, fL’iendships, and qnarelliiigs — was 
oyer; and Lewis was in Anstraba. There 
are always plenty of parties going np to 
the gold-fields : he contriyed to get intro- 
duced to one inoceeding to BaUarat, and 
was allowed to join it. They conyeyed 
themselyes to G-eelong by steamer, and from 
thence, after sixty miles of rongh trayeUmg, 
they reached their destmation. 

It yns fine weather— the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1852 — and this, nnited mth the ex- 
citement of the noyel scene, made Le'wis langh 
oyer the work of erecting tents and settling 
themselyes comfortably. Hext morrdng, li- 
censes were procured, and work commenced. 
Lewis did Ms best, thongji he soon found 
that his rougher compaMons could do more 
with less labour than himself ; but he 
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determined to perseyere. Meanwliile, the 
holes were growing deeper, and the work 
hardei . fifty feet, and no gold ^ sixty, 
seventy feet, and they reached the bottom, 
and foiuid nothing. 

O 

“Try again,” said they, Lewis and all; 
and they did so, with the same result, a 
dhii-d and a fourth time. The health of 
Lewis was giving way ; for, in spite of his 
boasted sldll at gymnastics, he was anything 
but strong : and his father’s words often 
recurred to him, that to laboni* hard all and 
every day was a different tiling to boating 
01 cricketing for a few lioiu’s. Lie gave np 
writing home, for liis pride forbade him to 
speak of his disappointments, and say that 
digging for gold was too nincli for him. 

He now determined to trade with goods 
from Melbourne to Bendigo, and altogether 
leave Ballarat, the scene of the first downfal 
of his golden visions. In this imoject he was 
joined by one of the party, who, like himself, 
han no taste for hard work. Arrived in Mel- 
bourne, he expended all his remaining cajiital. 
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•with the exception of a few pounds, in a dray 
and hnllocks, with a cargo of all descriptions 
of articles suited for a Bendigo store. His 
mate furnished little capital, hut counter- 
balanced this, he explained to Lewis, by his 
knowledge of the roads, managing bullock- 
drays, and bargaining with storekeepers ; and 
Lewis soon found, that, as regarded the second 
of these considerations, his companion was 
correct. ’ He had no idea what taking a dray 
up the country wms, and had fancied that 
any one who could diive w^eU. in England 
would be qualified for a bullock-driver in 
Australia. He was soon practically con- 
vinced to the contrary. 

Hot far from the Porcupine Inn (eighteen 
miles from Bendigo), whilst endeavouring to 
manage the irnruly animals, he severely 
sprained his Imee, and w^as unable to proceed 
further. 

At the suggestion of his comrade, he re- 
mained at the Porcupine wfhilst the other 
proceeded on the road, mth a promise of 
disposing of the goods and returning to him 
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as quickly as possible ; tbe empty dray 
would tben, if be were imable to walk, 
C0D.vey him to Melbourne. 

Week after week he awaited there, and no 
Jenkins re-appeared ; all sorts of disagreeable 
suspicions passed through his mind, which 
his landlord (on Lewis asking his opinion 
and advice) confirmed. 

You need never expect to see Jenkins, 
dray, bullocks, or goods again I ” and, un- 
pleasant as it seemed, Lewis was compelled 
to believe that tliis unpalatable opinion was 
too true. 

He determined to hunt out his deceitful 
mate ; but very soon common sense told him 
that the diggings, with its thousands of in- 
habitants, was the last place to find any one. 
After paying liis bill, he had but between two 
and three sovereigns left ; so he determined 
to retiun to 'Melbourne at once. 

The first evening he rested not far from 
Five-mile Creek; and the next morning, 
screwed up his courage to pass alone through 
the Black Forest, for, unfortimately, he had 
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not been able to join any party going that 
way. 

After waUimg fonr or five miles amid its 
dark and dreary mazes, be observed two 
snspicions-looking characters walking in a 
parallel line with himself, with only a few 
trees between. He instinctively knew -that 
they were bnslnangers, and, not behig anxious 
for the liononr of then compan3X tinned off 
into a path that led from them. Hardly had 
he taken a dozen steps hi that dhection than 

bail lip ” in a rough voice, and the click of 
a pistol, made him thhik it advisable to panse. 
One glance told him there was no hope, for 
in front of Ihm he spied through the openings 
between -the trnnks of the tines, two or tlnee 
more men of the same description as the' 
What he had to lose was little enough, and 
it was not for that he cared j but he was 
aware that, when thus disappointed, they 
seldom spared the lives of then ^dctims. 
The utmost resistance that he could offer was 
slight against so many, and he was soon 
overpowered. His fears seemed likely to be 
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realised, when, after having rifled In’ni of the 
little he possessed, the most savage-looking 
of them exclaimed, with a running accom- 
paniment of oaths, 

I told yon he’d not he worth catching, 
or he wonld’nt have come here alone ; there, 
send a bullet tlmongh his head, and put the 
wetch out of Ms misery.” 

“ And so save onr time,” rejoined another. 
hTo, no,” cried a third, ^‘what’s the 
good of killing the poor devd ? ” 

“ Dead men tell no tales.” 

“ He sha’nt tell no tales, nor be killed 
neither. Tie him fast to this here tree,- and 
siimmnn ’ll find him in a day or two.” 

TMs was Lewis’s fate, and hour after hour 
he remamed without food, without water, Ms 
limbs fettered, and no prospect of aid; for 
in so large a tract as the Black Eorest, none 
might take that identical route until his 
bones alone were left to tell that a human 
being had perished there. 

But relief came. After nearly two days of 
protracted misery, a party of returning dig- 
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gers, ■\idtli Kght hearts and fall pockets, sa'^.y 
and released him. They gave him every 
assistance towards returning to Melbourne, 
which he at length reached — a weary, dis- 
appomted man. 

He tried many things : storeman, porter, 
wood-cutter, working, even, on the roads, but 
it was gradually undermining his health, and 
he heartily repented having ever left England. 

A fresh opening appeared. A gentleman, 
about to open an agenc 3 '-ofS.ce in Collins 
Street, wanted a clerk to be always on the 
premises and attend to the business. Lewis 
applied for the situation, and obtained it at a 
salary of £3 a week, and the use of a little 
room at the back of the office. T^ith rising 
spu’its he entered npon his new engagement. 
At fil^st he had little to do, then less and less ; 
and, what annoyed him more, Mr. H., after 
paymg him regularly for two weeks, was 
obliged to let his salary run on for a little 
time. It ended in Mr. H.’s^iTmning off, and 
poor Lewis again seeldng for employment. 

How, deeply did he regret that, ui the 
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exuberance of Ms self-confidence on landing, 
be bad destroyed tbe many good letters of 
introduction with -wbicb be bad been fur- 
nisbed by bis father. In a strange country, 
unknown, and with several small debts upon 
Mm (for diuMg tbe last few weeks of Mr. 
D.’s admmistration be bad been obbged to 
beg for credit to obtam tbe very necessaries 
of life), Ms only resource was to dispose of 
tbe little property be still possessed. And, 
as be looked over tbe liberal supply of articles 
for use and comfort witb wbicb bis indulgent 
mother bad supplied him, be, for tbe first 
time, perhaps, durmg tbe whole course of bis 
life, fully appreciated her kmdness. How 
Ms heart yearned towards borne ; but oceans 
were between, and bow was be, who bad not 
wberemtbal to live, to pay Ms passage back? 

In disposmg of tbe few tMngs be pos- 
sessed, Lewis found — what many emigrants, 
to tbeb’ great surprise and distress, have dis^ 
covered — that although to luy^ every tiring 
was at an exorbitant price, tbe things be 
offered for sale went for almost notbmg. 
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After two or three months of trouble and 
despair, he receiyed a letter from England in 
an luilmown hand. It was long since he had 
heard from home, and longer still since he 
had witten ; he felt ahnost afraid to break 
the seal. 

The letter was a short one — “ Yonr mother 
will die if yon do not retinn ; enclosed are 
the means for doing so.’’ A hiU for £100 
was inside. 

And for tliis I left home ! ” mni'inured 
Lewis, as he read the few hnes again and 
again, in the fntile hope of discoyering whence 
they came. “ But I can at least obey the 
snmmons.” 

He lost no time in leaying Australia, where 
he had passed eight of the most wetched 
months of his existence, and in fiye more he 
arriyed in England. 

He hastened to B — , to his father’s house. 
It was closed, and the ominous words, To 
let,” y^ere in the ydndows. He repahed to 
the house of bnsiness, but it was after hoins, 
and closed for the night. 
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This suspense was awful; lie was dis- 
tracted, and knew not wkere to turn for 
information ; several friends passed him, hut 
in tke half light, and himself, so altered, 
he was not recognised. At last, driven 
to desperation, he accosted one, introduciug 
himself by name. Mr. S — drew him under 
the nearest lamp, eagerly scanned his features, 
then shook him warmly by the hand, and 
congratulated him on his return to England 
and his father’s repossession of the Grrange. 

“ The Grange ! ” muttered Lewis, almost 
stunned for the moment. 

“ Bless me, my dear fellow, didn’t yon 
know! Let me explain,” which, without 
waiting for a reply from the agitated Lewis, 
he accordingly did ; but, as liis statement was 
a very roundabout one, we 'will, in a few 
words, give a concise and simple accoimt of 
the changes that had taken place during the 
absence of Lewis. 

A few months before his return, a dithculty 
had occurred in the business of which his 
father was a partner, which only the immediate 
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possession of an amount of ready money conld 
enable tbc bouse to oyercome. Altbougb a 
large amoimt of capital was afloat, there was 
none that could be called in ydthout consider- 
able loss, whilst it was deshuble, for the credit 
of the house, to avoid borro^ving, if possible, 
in tliis emergency, Mr. MarMiam brought 
forward the sum, which, dming fourteen 
years, he had gradually accumulated by strict 
econoni}^, in the hope that, in his old age, the 
property of his family might agaui become 
his. This money, small sum as it was, en- 
abled them to pass safely thi’ongh the crisis 
which brought many others in B — into the 
Gazette. Hot long after, the principal partner 
died he was an old man, with no relatives, 
and, by a fli’st -will, the great bulk of his 
possessions had been left to various charities ; 
but Ml’. Markham’s conduct had so touched 
Ms heart (for the credit of the house was Ms 
fii’st eartMy thought J, that he left his share 
in the busmess, and considerable projiertj?' 
besides, to the father of Le^vvis. Mr. Mark- 
ham’s first act was to regain the Grange. 
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WlierL there, the sight of the well- 
remembered rooms — ^where still himg the 
very curtams hehind which her darling hoy 
had often hidden from her in play — ^recalled 
Lewis so vividly to his mother, that his ab- 
sence and continued silence preyed upon 
her mind, and brought her to the brink of 
the grave. All that physicians could do was 
done ; hut it is beyond then power to cure a 
broken heart, and for her there seemed no 
hope. 

Kathleen was her ministering angel ; she 
could comfort her, she could listen patiently 
for hours to stories about Lewis, and she 
became the greatest solace the nivalid enjoyed 
— cheerfully reliaquishing the pleasures and 
gaiety with which her beauty and wealth 
could have surrounded her, for the sake of 
cheering the sad life of her mother’s friend. 

As soon as Lewis could tear himself from 
his friend, he was on the road to the Grange. 
He reached it ; Mr. Markham was absent, 
and he was ushered mto a room in which 
were two ladies. 
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He had prepared himself, as he thought, 
to perceive a change ; hut when the pale face 
and emaciated figure met his gaze, he was 
inexpressihlj^ shocked, and tears, unhidden, 
started to his eyes. Thinking only of his 
motlier, ne did not notice the lovely gnl, 
who, seeing him rush impetuously to the 
invalid, and recognismg liim immediately, 
glided from the room. 

There were tears in youi* eyes, too, Kath- 
leen, as you sought the solitude of j^our own 
apartment : tears of joy, that the playmate of 
youL childhood had returned with a warm 
heait, and that the grief of your adopted 
mother would now he comforted. 

Absence had heen Tewis’s hest friend, for 
it had flung his faults into the hackground, 
and brought out, in her memory, his good 
qualities in strong relief. 

We have a visitor staying here’’ ob- 

served his mother, as soon as the violence of 
her joyful emotion had siibsiaed into a more 
calm fehcity — whom I hope you mU like 
—Miss Lorimer ; she has been the greatest 

M 2 
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comfort to ns dui’ing your absence, and well 
deserves to share our joy at yoiu’ unexpected 
retiun.” 

“Unexpected, dear mother !” cried Lewis, 

“ who, then, wote to me to leave Australia 
immediate^ ? ” and he placed the mysterious 
letter in her hand. 

At this moment the entrance of Kathleen 
Lorimer interrupted their conversation. 

There is no need to make a long story of ' 
the sequel. That night there was a joyful 
surprise for Mr. Markham on his return 
home. Mrs. Markham recovered slowly, but 
surely — ^liappiness was her best medicine. 
Kathleen was, if possible, more lovely than 
when Lewis last had seen her ; and he — ^his 
character improved by all that he had learnt 
and suffered — ^loved her more tenderly and 
less selfishly than ever. 

Before their marriage, Lewis contrived to 
make the discovery that it was his bride 
elect who had enabled him to return to 
England. 
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THE BUSH EIRE. 


Welcome, my dear giil, to our Austra- 
lian home,” said Charles Leonard, as he 
handed liis sister from the dray; “ if we have 
not English comforts to give you, we have at 
least English warmth and hosiDitahty where- 
mth to welcome yoiu’ arrival.” 

There could be no doubt as to the sincerity 
of these words, for the pleasui’e on young 
Leonard’s face was unmistakeable, as, with 
Julia leaning on his arm, he led her into her 
new home, and presented her to his friend 
and partner, Hugh Clements. 

Hugh was generally considered very good- 
looking, with handsome features, dark curl- 
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mg hair, and a bright, speaking pair of deep 
blue eyes. He was a rising man ” in the 
colonies; possessed ample means, a qnick 
head, temperate habits, and, worth more than 
all, if only for the scarcity of the articles — 
good principles and a warm heart. Yet, with 
all these advantages, he was most diffident in 
his manners’; and although anything but a 
coward, as many a daring exploit in bush 
life conld testify, he had hardly courage to 
lift his eyes for a partial survey of his friend’s 
sister. 

When at length he did so, it was with a 
feeling of relief that he saw them standing 
together, almost nnconscions of his presence, 
gazing on the novel scenery which surrounded 
the station, whilst Leonard was pointiiig out 
to his sister the different trees and objects in 
sight, listening to her exclamations of sur- 
prise and pleasure, or comparisons between 
the present scene and the old country. 

The last rays of an evening sun streamed 
through the window and fell upon Julia’s 
face aufi figure, displayiiig the finely chiselled 
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features, tlie dark eyes and swan-like neck, 
tliat' gaye a regal style to Iier beanty. Her 
kgin’e was foil and tall — almost too tall for 
a woman ; but the air of refined elegance ap- 
pai’ent in eyery attitude made the whole a 
perfect pictin’e of feminine loyeliness. 

That eyening, Jnha, weary with her 
joiuney, retired early to rest; and it was 
not nntil a few days after, that, in a letter to 
a fi’iend in England, she gaye a long account 
of herself and her new impressions. 

A few extracts from it will serye to conyey 
a little of her past history. 

My dear Caroline, 

So many chcnmstances haye occniTed 
since my last letters that I must (if yon still 
desfre to participate in all my joys and 
soiTows, as in days of yore) write yon a com- 
plete jonmal. I can imagine that yon will 
be cinions to hear by what sti’ange combina- 
tion of circnmstances the ‘ all-bnt-belle ’ of 
giddy, fashionable C — , and the affianced of 
a. gay officer, is now enacting the role of 
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housekeeper to a squatter’s establishment in 
the colonies. It is a great change, and I can 
scarcely helieye it is I myself who go about 
in a gingham dress superintending butter- 
making, mutton-pickling, and innumerable 
other hush amusements, which I am now 
assiduously studying. 

“You are aware — all C — was aware — 
that Captain Edward S — , of the 70th Foot, 
being in England, on leave of absence from 
his regiment then stationed in India, fell in 
love with Julia Leonard, proposed, and was 
accepted. This is four years ago. At that 
time no one knew that a bachelor relative 
of Edward’s, from whom he had great ex- 
pectations, had expressed his determination 
of making him his hen: on the sole condition 
that he married a lady of title or of wealth ; 
neither of which was I ; and to the absurd 
report of my heiress-ship — circulated in C — 
by my aunt — was I mdebted for the atten- 
tions of Captain S — , in the first instance ; 
though I do believe that, after my own lips 
had told him I was a dowerless young lady. 
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.sincere attacliment, a,s well as hononi*, made 
Iiim refuse to retreat from liis engagement. 
This, howeyer, did not last long. His rela- 
tiye heard some re^Dort of liis attachment to 
me, and came down express to C — to inqnii’e 
into it. At my particular desire, Captain S — 
acquainted liim with the whole affair — my 
portionless condition and all. The conse- 
quence was, that he gaye EdAyard the choice 
of Julia or future Ayealth. His leaAm of 
absence Ayas almost expired; the time for 
decision aniyed. Doubtless it Ayas a struggle; 
I haA^e Amnity enough to persuade myself so ; 
but mammon conquered ; and, obedient to his 
relatiye, he joined Ms regiment. 

“ Although I noAy appear to write so 
lightly on tMs subject, you know me Ay ell 
enough to be conAonced hoAy deeply I felt Ms 
desertion. But grief Ayas not my only senti- 
ment. There AA^as a stronger one — mdigna- 
tion ; indignation agamst Mm who had flung 
aside what is aboye all price — a woman’s 
true affection, for tMs Ayorld’s adyantages. 
If, howeyer, I felt thus towards Mm, my in- 
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dignation was ten times stronger against 
myself for ever having loved one whom I 
now so utterly despised. 

“ But I must not launch into a moralising 
strain, hut proceed quickly with my narrative. 

“ Eight months ago I read hi the list of 
slain in the Indian war, Major Edward S — , 
of the 70th Foot. He had obtained promo- 
tion, and, most probably, distinction ; he had 
obeyed Ms relative, and bartered love for 
gold * and all he gained was an early, awful 
death. 

It is almost impossible to eradicate a first 
affection entmely from the heart; and when 
I learnt thus suddenly that he was dead, I 
felt like a woman, and a very weak one. 
Fortunately, an event occiuTcd which gave a 
tui’n to my thoughts. A letter reached me 
from my brother, wishing me to join bhu in 
Yictoria, as he was comfortably settled there. 
My aunt opposed my departure; but as I 
had discovered that her regard for me origi- 
nated in no affection for her sister’s cHld, but 
because she anticipated I should make a good 
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ijiatcli, I did not hesitate on account of her 
disapprobation. 

The excitement of leaving England, and 
the Yo^mge itself, were most beneficial. Our 
passage was long, hut agreeable ; and I had 
taken the opportunity of some friends going 
to Aiisti’alia to place myself under their 
protection. 

^ ^ # 

You will expect some account of Mel- 
bourne itself, but I saw little of the town or 
its gaieties, for my brother was awaiting my 
anlval, and I proceeded immediately with 
him to liis station. 

Although it is seven years since the 
fickleness of a certain young lady drove him 
from England, I do not think he has the re- 
motest idea- of marrying, and looks a con- 
firmed bachelor. 

^ '/r 'Y? -X" ^ ^ 

How can I describe to yon my new 

residence? It is situated in a pleasant valley, 
about one hundred miles from Melbourne, 
and full thirty from anytliing resembling a 
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Tillage. Blue mouutains, coyered with, fo- 
rests, mark our horizon * and a clear stream 
ripples along at a little distance from the 
house, which is a queer-looking affair, being 
built chiefly of logs of wood, but is very snug 
and comfortable inside. We have a good 
head-shepherd, whose vdfe is my factotum. 
What I should do vflthout her. Heaven only 
knov^S' ! 


a 


I have not mentioned Charles’s partner 
— a prepossessing young man, but either very 
proud ’or very shy, tvIiicJi, I cannot make out 
at present. I fancy he considers me a sort 
of interloper and resti’aint upon theh bachelor 


ways 




* 


* 


* 
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Poor Julia ! ” sighed her Mend in Eng- 
land, after perusing this letter, she tries 
hard to make-believe how little she feels it ; 
but she will never love again ; her trust in 
human nature has been too severely shaken.” 

Meanwhile “ poor Julia” passed her days 
as happily as could be. She had early learnt 
one great lesson — to conquer herself; and, 
instead of wandering beneath the gum-trees 
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iilce a forsaken maiden in romance, slie ex- 
erted all Iier energies to impart to lier 
kr other’s home that air of comfort which a 
true Englishwoman disseminates wherever 
she goes. There was alwa5^s something to 
he done, and she entered into the rough life 
with a hearty good will, and at length found 
herself absolutely enjo3^ing it. 

There was, in truth, much to enjoy; those 
vdld rides through the bush, the quiet 
rambles beneath the shade of the stately 
trees, the lovely vdld flowers that studded 
the groiuid like stars, forming an object for 
a stroll, if only to collect a group as a study 
for her jiencil. Books, too, were plentiful. 
Strange to say, new ones were constantly 
being discovered even in this out-of-the-way 
place, to Juha’s no small astonislunent and 
delight. 

You are very kind,” observed she to 
Charles, “ to supply me with such good 
amusement against a rainy day , but how do 
you contrive to get all these new books from 
Melbouime ? What a trouble I am to you ! ” 
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Pray, don’t giye me credit for a literary 
taste,” returned he, langhing, “ or eyen for 
haying inuiistered to yonrS, for I plead gnilty 
to haying forgotten yonr penchant that way. 
The fact is, Hugh is a great reader, and neyer 
goes from home now without bringing back 
a cargo of books ; when he ’s once read them 
he neyer cares to see them again, which ac- 
counts for their lying about here.” 

A prolonged Oh-h” was all Julia’s reply, 
and she then dropped the subject ; but she 
did think it odd that most of the yolumes 
were new and uncut, and eyidently chosen 
more for a lady’s reading than a squatter’s.” 
At the same moment, by an unaccountable 
train of thought, she turned oyer in her 
mind, how yery strange it was that, when 
unable to go out herself and collect an Au- 
stralian bouquet, there was generally a little 
bunch of wild dowers placed in a small glass 
on her table, and arranged with such artistic 
care for the due disposal of then delicate 
tints, that they needed no alteration of posi- 
tion before being copied into her sketch-book. 
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All ! well,” said she to herself, as the 
result of this fit of musing, it ’s only bush 
gallantry.” 

Eie, Juha ! for shame ! — ^j^ou know better. 

Yes ; Hugh Clements loyecl the beautiful 
Julia : but, lyith the exception of such Kttle 
acts of delicate devotion as we have recorded, 
it was never shoivn. He was too difiident ; 
in her presence the remembrance of his ovm 
hiunble origin was ever before him; he 
looked upon her as a being so far removed 
above himself, that it would be an act of 
profanation for him to address her with words 
of love. Iniiuenced by these sentunents, his 
manner toivards her became more constrained, 
more respectful, more shy than ever. 

Julia, could not understand tliis; she was 
piqued at his apparent coldness, and inte- 
rested in him in spite of herself. She began 
to study bis character, or at least so she 
pretended to herself, when she found how 
interested she was becoming in. all his pro- 
ceedings, and how the few words he occasion- 
ally addressed to her, fixed themselves in her 
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memory. But slie was onty studying liis 
character, and it ended (as it often does when 
yoimg ladies take in hand that peculiar 
branch of study) in her losing her heart, as 
far as one of her sex with propriety could, 
before it had, in set words, been asked for. 

Hugh all this time lived on in miserable 
unconsciousness; he must have been men- 
tally blind, for he attiibuted her oftened 
looks and voice, when addressing him, to a 
desire, on her part to place him, as regarded 
herself, on a level with Charles, and thus, by 
treatmg him as a brother, crush any hopes he 
might have had the audacity to entertain. 

The February of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one arrived — a month well remembered 
in Yictoria — and, with the excuse that the 
increasing heat of the weather and prevalence 
of bush fires would make his presence indis- 
pensable at another station belonging to 
them manj^ miles away, Clements departed, 
with a firm determination not again to expose 
himself to the daily sight of one whom he so 
passionately, yet hopelessly, loved. 
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The heat was most opiiressiye, and the ah’, 
far from being refi’eshing, was almost stifling. 
To this Julia attributed the languor that stole 
oyer her with greater intensity eyery sncces- 
siye day since Clement’s departime. She felt 
ennuied eyen in the bush. One day Charles 
had left her, to ride oyer to his partner, as 
some ir portant purchases were being made 
in that chrection; and as he could not possibly 
return till late in the eyening, or perhaps not 
until the following da}", she felt herself 
cnthely alone. 

Weary of sitting by herself, she determined 
(some two or three hours after noon) to find 
some shady retreat in the open ah’, and, for 
that pui’pose, wandered out of sight of the 
log-house — ^now stojiping to rest awhile, now 
going rapidly on, although the intense heat 
made the slightest motion a fatigue. At 
length she flung herself upon the ground 
beneath a tall shea-oak. 

How the air chokes one Oh ! for a 
fi'esh sea breeze ! ” sighed she, as she rose 
with the intention of proceeding liome. 
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Wliat a sudden change ! Was it a thick 
black fog approaching? ISTo ; horror of 
hoiioiSj it was smoke I andj as it comes 
nearer, the red flames are discernible. 

She had never seen a bush-flre, but she 
knew instinctively that this was one, and 
flight, for a moment, chauied her to the spot. 
Only for a moment — ^the next she was calmly 
considering the best method of escape. It 
seemed to her that a way to the house was as 
yet left openj could she but gain that in 
time, she was safe, as precautions had been 
taken, by cutting down, or burning, all the 
grass, etc., round and near the dwelling, for 
the safety of it and its inmates. 

Scarcely, however, had she formed the 
resolution of hastening to the passage at pre- 
sent not reached by the fire, than she found 
that it was too late. The flames had spread 
rapidly, and the dense dark mass, mtermiugled 
with Imid streaks, was behind her ; her only 
safety was in hurrying forward. 

Everything was hushed in an avTul silence : 
the noisy birds, the animals-, the reptiles, all 
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living tilings had fled, and the fire came 
rushing on. Grradnally the sound of horses’ 
feet came to her; she looked hack, and, from 
amid the smoke wliich had closed over her 
homeAvard route, a horse and rider ap^ieared — 
eAudentlv fr’om then station, and in search of 
her. 

She Avaved her handkerchief ; she shouted 
to attract his attention. It succeeded ; he 
heard or saArthe signal, and galloped towards 
her. It was Hugh Clements. 

Early that morning, some report of hush- 
fires in the immediate Aucinity of their place 
had reached him, and, Avithout Avaiting to 
acquaint young Leonard Avith the fact, Hugh 
started off, and reached the house about an 
houi’ after Julia had left it. He knew her 
favourite haunt, and hastened to it, through 
the smoke — almost through the fire itself, to 
the eminent risk of life — ^hut little cared he 
for that. 

He reached her, snatched her hi his arms, 
and, infushig something like energy into the 
weary horse, they sped before the flames. 

N 2 
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Ji^ot far off — ^perliaiDS a mile or t'^^'o distant 
— ^TiVas the bed of a dried-np stream, and 
beyond tliis a large tract of barren land being 
prepared for cultivation. If they could reach 
this ; but the fire was gaining on them, the 
horse’s steps became slower ; how it maddened 
him that she should be in his arms and death 
behind I Yet he felt happy ; he pressed her 
to his beating heart, and she drew not awa}^ ; 
words that he had often longed to utter bui’st 
from his lips, and tears, not of anger, trem- 
bled in her eyes. He was happy, yet the 
atmosphere became more stifling, and the 
fire gained more and more. 

He dug his spurs into the horse’s reeking 
sides, who, roused with pain and terror, 
made, like an expiring flame, one last ener- 
getic effort before his career was run. Over 
the creek-bed, over the uncultivated soil,' 
then he fell exhausted. 

As she felt that thej^ were saved, Julia 
fainted, and, when aroused to consciousness 
by the hum of voices near her, she saw her- 
self surrounded by her brother and the people 
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on Ills station. Tliey -were looking, mtli 
jioiTor depicted on tkeir faces, at sometliing 
near Iier. Slie partty raised lierself, and fol- 
lowed tlie direction of tkeir eyes. Tkere lay 
Hugh Clements — ^pale, and batked in blood. 

In tke excitement or fall from tke korse 
ke kad broken a blood-vessel. 

“ Hngk ! dearest one, would tkat I kad 
died witk tkee ! ” cried diilia, flinging kerself 
npon kim. 

Tkat dearly loved voice kad power even 
tken. He opened kis eyes, smiled as ske-. 
kad never tkongkt tkat one so reserved, so» 
j)rond, could smile; ke raised kis arm to 
press ker closer to kim, but weakness con- 
quered, and again ke sank back like one 
dead. 

He was carried to tke station, Julia walk- 
ing by kis side. Her trcmbluig limbs, ker 
beating keart, were forgotten; ske tkongkt 
onty of kim, of tke words tkat kad passed kis 
lips as tkey rode before tke flames, and ker 
anxiety, ker newly awakened love, gave ker 
a strengtk tkat seemed almost miraculous. 
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Days and weeks went by ; sometimes the 
honrs lagged heavily, for he was in pain and 
danger, and Jnlia watched beside his bed, 
praying, hoping, despairing. Then he was 
prononnced ont of danger, and she would 
have relinquished her post* but there was a 
look of such agony in the eyes of the invalid 
if she attempted to leave him ’ he, the once 
strong man, seemed to lean so wholly upon 
her, that she argued to herself, pity, as well 
as gratitude, bound her to his sidej and 
Julia was so very deeply absorbed in attend- 
ing to his comfort, that she had not time 
to remember that “ pity is near akin to 
love.” 

Hugh was nearly recovered. He had left 
his sick-chamber, and passed the day upon a 
soft couch in the sitting-room, which had 
been placed near the window, that he might 
look out upon the gay sunshine and charm- 
ing landscape, so refresliing to the eyes of an 
invalid. But it was a very strange thing ; 
he must have had very bad taste, for he per- 
severingly turned his face away from the 
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Open Tviiidow, and appeared absorl)ed in tlie 
contemplation of Julia’s taper fingers, as slie 
was busy at work. 

'' How restless you are this morning,” 
said she • “ how you fidget your head about. 
I’m afraid that pillow is not yery comfort- 
able.” 

^Ht is rather hard; a little re-arranging 
would be a great improvement.” 

l^Hiat a fib ! tlie pillow was as soft as eider- 
down, and he knew it, too ; but it was such 
happiness to have her tall graceful figure 
bending over him, to feel her soft touch near 
his head, or her dark eyes gaze compassion- 
atety, tenderly, upon his. 

Julia rose and re-arranged the j)il-low ; but 
it was a most refractory article, and took a 
long while before it would settle itseK as 
she wished. 

“ Julia ! ” said Hugh, taking one of her 
debcate white hands between his. The hand 
was not a yery unliappy little prisoner, for, 
though it trembled violently, it made no 
effort to get away. 
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Julia, do you remember the day of tbe 
busli-fire ? ” 

“ Eemember I ’’ sbe exclaimed, and their 
eyes met. Julia’s were instantly bent to the 
ground. She blushed deeply, and made the 
tiniest effort imaginable to withdraw her 
hand. 

Hugh’s eyes remained fixed upon her 
countenance, and he held his prisoner clasped 
more firmly than before. 

Ho you remember something you said 
when you thought that I was dying ?— some- 
thing that has been in my mind like a 
heaventy dream, during the long dreary 
nights of pain — in my recovery. Julia, whilst 
I was ill, I was content to give myself up to 
this pleasing delusion, if such it be; but 
now, tell me, must I forget those words, 
perhaps mnng from you in a moment of 
excitement ; must my dear hopes fade avmy, 
or are they real ? ” 

I never learnt vdiat Julia said^ but her 
blushes v/ere so deep and painful, and she 
v/ished to hide her face somewhere, and 
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— it is shocking — the most conyenient 

]hace AYas Hngli’s neck, so she laid her head 
there. 

And now, gentle reader, if yon ^lossess 
an atom of imagination, you can fill up the 
sequel for youi’self. 
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AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


A LAEaE wood fire was burning brightly 
on the beartlij and sbedding its clieering 
glou'' on the walls of Mr. Swanston’s drawing- 
room. That gentleman was a squatter, who 
lived in Illawarra — a district appropriately 
termed the Eden of N^ew South Wales. 
His station was a very comfortable one, in- 
cluding, as it did, a large substantially built 
dwelling-house, stock-yards, and innumerable 
out-buildings; and no one could have ima- 
gined, whilst taking a critical survey of the 
whole, that it was situated two or three 
hundred miles iij) the country. 

The drawing-room into which we have 
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introduced yoti, gentle reader, was a ‘well 
and. conifoidably fnrnislied room. The paper 
on the walls was a trifle too strilring, perhaps ; 
bnt, if the exporters of goods for the colonies 
will send ont snch gaudy articles, the colo- 
nists, who haye of conrse bnt a sort of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter, cannot, help 
bnjdng them. There was a Brussels carpet 
upon the floor; an elegant bookcase, filled 
— ^not with gilt trash — but with sterling 
Kterature ; a rosewood piano, and even a 
guitar, which last wa,s tying upon the sofa, 
as if the fair musician had only just thrown 
ofl the blue ribbon from her neck. 

The weather was not exactty cold, but 
there was a chilly rain outside, which ^ made 
a warm log fire particularly cheerful; so 
eyidently - thought the merry tribe who Tv ere 
now sitting closely round it, after haying 
■ tired their arms with battledore and Les 
Graces. 

There were three girls, of nine, eleyen, 
and thirteen years of age, and a curly headed 
little boy of six, who pretended to be fast 
asleep in an easy-chah:. 
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At lengtli one glanced at tlie gnitarj and 
then, by some strange train of associations, 
exclaimed, 

“ I wonder why Annt Mary’s an old 
maid ! ” 

“ Shall I tell yon a story?” asked a soft 
mnsical voice close beside her. 

All the children started np, and looked 
rather nncomfortahle, and the one who had 
spoken appeared like a complete little culprit, 
caught in the very act of committing a pecca- 
dillo. They loved Annt Mary too well, how- 
ever, to he' frightened long, and all drew 
closer into the fire as she began to speak. 

“ Many years ago, when I was twice as 
old as little Mary here' (stroldng her ^^onngest 
niece’s head), I was living with a distant 
connection, who, on my mother’s death, had 
offered me a home. She was very aged and 
infirm, and I soon found myself installed as 
her chief companion and attendant. 

Eefore, however, I went to live at 
Cottage, as her little house was called, I had 
long knovm of the attachment of a gentleman 
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in oiu’ ncigii’boLiTlioodj wlio only waited for 
iny inotlier's recoyery to declare liimself. 
That recovery never took place ; and, whilst 
hir. Stilling was absent on bnshiesSj my 
mother died. Strangers took possession of 
onr old home, and I hiuTiedly accepted my 
relativeis invitation. 

YvThlst engaged in 1113^ nnmerons dnties 
at Iiy Cottage, my thoughts nnceasingly 
recurred to my absent lover. At times, I 
accused him of forgetfulness and inconstancy; 
at others, I momentarily expected his aj)pear- 
ance. At last there came a letter. He was 
in om village, anxionsty waiting to be in- 
formed when he might present himself at my 
new abode. 

“ As I read this — ^my coloni’ doubtless 
heightened, and my countenance became ex- 
pressive of the deep pleasure I felt — hHs. 
Linden’s eyes were fixed upon me, as though 
she would have penetrated ' to my inmost 
thoughts. As I did not wish to meet him 
clandestinely, and as I considered her kind- 
ness in ghdng me a home deserved some 
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confidence in retum, I Landed lier the letter, 
and asked wken it wonld be eonyenient for 
him to come. 

“ Slie replied, ^ This eyening,’ and I tliere- 
fore wrote to tliat effect. 

Wlien my reply was finislied, I was 
about to ring tbe bell for a seryant to giye it 
to tbe messenger, wben, to my surprise, Mrs. 
Linden rose from ber usual arm-cbab beside 
tbe window, and, saying tbat sbe would ber- 
self giye it into tbe right bands, left tbe 
room. 

Thus alone witb my bappiness, I looked 
for Ernest’s letter to re-peruse it ; it was no 
where to be fomid. But this gaye me little 
imeasiness, as I should see tbe writer liimself 
so soon. 

How drearily hour after hour of tbat 
long eyening passed away, and bow eyery 
footstep in tbe distance made me start eagerly 
from my seat, I shall neyer forget. He neyer 
came. Mrs. Linden expressed ber surprise, 
but endeayoured to suggest a hundred tilings 
which might baye preyented his appearing ; 
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aiKl I retired to rest soniewliat more calmly. 
But -wlien tlie morrow came and went, and 
other days the same, and no Ernest called, I 
felt that we were never to meet again. 

“ In no way could I account for the man- 
ner in which he had acted, and I therefore 
wrote to a friend who lived nr his neighbour- 
hood, to inquire whether he was absent from 
home or not. The reply staggered me. Mr. 
Sth’ling had sold everjdhing he possessed, 
and left England for ever — some said for 
America, others for the Continent. Mrs. 
Linden called hhn inconstant, and gave me a 
long lectine on the fickleness of man, and 
then for some time never mentioned his 
name again, nor did I, but it was ever in my 
heart, and the winter months passed sadly by. 

Mrs. Linden’s health now began rapidly 
to fail, and she was confined to her bed. 
One evening, when she felt herself dymg, 
she bade me sit beside her, ^ and told me all. 

I had become necessary to her — she 
meant to leave me all she possessed, so that 
I should never want a home — therefore, she 
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determined to prevent my inamage. She 
opened the envelope I had directed to Mr. 
Stirling, took out my letter to him, and in its 
stead placed his own, torn in two. Seeing 
my handwriting outside, he, of conrse, never 
donhted that his letter had been returned bv 
me. 

“ Mrs. Linden died * but her repentance — 
for she did repent the miworthy part she had 
acted — came too late to remedy the mischief 
she had done, or bring back my naturally 
indignant lover. The money I gave up to 
some poor relations of hers, who had far more 
claim upon it than myself, and I then deter- 
mined to join your father in Australia. 

“ The sea-voyage had alwa^^-s deterred me 
before ; but I felt certain that, in the state of 
mind in which Mrs. Linden’s revelations had 
left me, any change, even a disagreeable one, 
wordd be advantageous — so I ventuxed. 

“There ends my stoiy, dear children; 
and you now know ^ why Aunt Marj^’s an 
old maid.’ ” 

“ Axmt Mary, Aunt Maiy ! ” shouted a 
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bojlsli Yoice, the owner of which rushed 
noisily into the room, “ papa ’s bronght home 
a gentleman from Sydney, and I Ve run on 
before to tell yon.” 

Leaving the yoimger ones delighted with 
the prospect of a strange visitor. Aunt Mary 
bustled about her household preparations. 

Let us try and describe her. 

Pictine to yourself a cheerful, good- 
tempered countenance, of oval shape, with 
iuxuiious masses of dark brown hair drawn 
rather off the face ; light blue eyes ; a smooth, 
fail’ forehead; a slight, very slight, tinge of 
colour in her cheeks; and a mouth of in- 
describable sweetness; add to this a slight 
and graceful figure, rather below the middle 
height, and you see Aunt Mary.” Her age 
it would not have been easy to discover. 
Sometunes, when weary with superintending 
the servants and assisting herself— often a 
necessary duty in the bush — she might appear 
between thii’ty and forty ; but when among her 
nieces, joining in their pastimes and sharing 

VOL. I. n 
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in. tlieu’ merrimentj site ■would almost be taken 
for an elder sister. 

Tlie family, witk tkeir guest, were seated 
around tke well- covered table, doing ample 
justice to tbe good things upon it ; tbe cbildren, 
as was usual witb them wben tbeir father had 
been to Sydney, asking all sorts of questions 
about his journeys the elder ones striving to 
look sedate and womanly ; Aunt Mary grace- 
fully performing the part of hostess, but with 
a very pale face, and eyes red and swollen, as 
if. with suppressed tears ; and Mr. Anneslie 
(for that was the name of the visitor) feeling 
as uncomfortable and ill at ease as possible. 

If people are miserable, or their hearts are 
breaking, they must not show it, but go on 
talking and laughing as if they were the hap- 
piest mortals alive ; and no one would have 
imagined that two out of that seemingly cheer- 
ful party were not the care-untouched beings 
they feigned to be. 

Mr. Anneslie, pleading fatigue and ill 
health, made an early retreat. 

How came your acquaintance with him?” 
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asked Aunt Mary, mtli great outward com- 
posiu’e. 

I was introduced to Mm by — . He has 
been trayelliiig all oyer the world, and wanted 
to see the biisb life of Hew Sontli Wales ; so 
really- 1 could not avoid asking Mm to come 
nji witli me. 

Are yon sui’e Amieslie is Ms real name ? ” 

That’s more than I can answer for* 
lieoiile often assume a name when gomg about 
the world. I only know be ’s a capital com- 
paMon to trayel with. It ’s a pity be ’s a 
bachelor. If one of these lassies were older, 
they’d cine Mm, perhaps, of Ms roying 
liropensities ? ” 

I think Aunt Mary would do better,” 
said the eldest boy, with a miscMeyous glance 
at her. 

Hext morning, Aunt Mary, although she 
had done eyeiything to avoid it, fomid herself 
alone with Mr. Anneslie. It was evidently 
with an efPort that he spoke, though, when 
the words chd come, they were uttered in a 
cold constrained voice. 

o2 
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“ Wliy did you return my letter, torn and 
unanswered ? ” 

“ I neyer returned it ; it was Mrs. Linden’s 
doing, and I never knew of it till you had 
left England.” 

“ Mary ! ” 

“ Ernest ! ” 

Aunt Mary is not an “ old maid ” now. 
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HERBERT LINTON. 


CHAPTEE I. 


Captain and his Master. 

Along one of tlie loveliest lanes in Devon- 
shire, strolled a young man of about twenty- 
one years of age. He was dressed after a 
very sportsmanlike fasliion — a light shooting- 
jacket, and wide-awake, from beneath which 
his dark cui.ding hair escaped. He carried a 
gun in his hand, which looked as if he had 
been indulging in the masculine propensity 
for shooting. Such was not the case, 
though a glance at the large Hewfoundland 
— so like the dog a sportsman would take 
with him — would make one believe so ; but 
in reality the gun was carried from habit, 
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wliilst the thoughts of the o^wiier "were ■wan- 
dering to far other and softer themes. 

The object that filled his fancy must haye 
been of engrossing interestj for he never 
paused to admire the winding path in which 
he trod. The lane was narrow, and the 
hedges formed a thick wall on either side : 
sometimes meeting oyer head, and forming a 
luxuriant archway; sometimes allowing a 
sight of the bright blue sky, and permitting 
the simshine to fall with a flood of light upon 
the ground. There was a gentle ■\yind, and 
it swayed the leaves here and there, making 
a sound as of a hidden brook, in the leafy 
month of June ” ; and gaily carolled the 
young birds as they fluttered from bough to 
bough ; now boldly alighting on the groinid, 
then quickly retreating as the huge Captain 
advanced towards them. Eut Herbert Linton, 
lost in thought, walked abstractedly on : 
sometimes dreamily patting Captain’s shaggy 
head; sometimes breaking a young twig from 
an overhanging branch, and twisting it about 
in his fingers till it became as entangled as 
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Ms OWL tlioiiglits, tlien tMowing it carelessly 
awav. 

Thus he saimtered on for some time till he 
came to an opening in the hedge, where stood 
a fiYe-harred gate, on the top railing of which 
he leaned, gazing npon as lovely a piece of 
scenery as can he fonnd in onr southern 
comities. Stretched far before him were rich 
fields of pasture land — the cattle that grazed 
npon th-em scattered here and there in artistic 
groups ; some calmly feeding, others so peace- 
fully “ ruminating,” as the^^ lay npon the 
gronnd, that, conld one believe in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, the sight of their qniet 
happuies^ wonld almost tempt one to wish, if 
transmigration be obligatoiy, that one might 
be transformed into one of the vaccine race. 
There was a water-mill not far off, on 
Herbert’s right ; and the clear stream that 
meandered far away to the left, till lost to 
sight, looked in the distance like a thread of 
silver winding among the green fields. 

Herbert wonld have remained leaning over 
the gate, cornmnning with Ms oto mind, 
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perhaps, till the withdrawal of the sunshine 
had warned him to return home, had not two 
figures who approached drawn his thoughts 
from the inner to the outward world. They 
came from a cottage that was nearly hidden 
from sight among a large clump of elms on 
his left, and were walking slowly beside the 
stream, eyidently enjoying the cool breeze that 
had sprung up at the approach of evening. 

The taller of the two figures was a young 
girl, whom Herbert instantly recognised as 
the village beauty, who held unbounded 
sway over his heart ; the other was a younger 
sister, a cMld of eight years old, whose 
restive movements seemed to give full oc- 
cupation to the elder sister’s watclifiil eyes. 
How she would walk demurely by her side 
for a few yards, then she would bound away 
to gather some field-fiower that caught her 
attention, or, perhaps, stoop to gaze into the 
stream and try to catch the reflection of her 
young face. And Herbert stood moodily 
watching the two, murmuring at the un- 
happy fate that compelled him to love on in 
silence — seeing in the dim future other 
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suitors around lier — already in imagination 
picturing Alice W^illongKby a bride beside 
tile altar, and biniseK present, tboiigb not as 
bridegroom, "wben a sudden splasb in tbe 
water — a faiut scream — and he was recalled 
to the present moment. 

It took him not a second to diyine what 
had occurred; with a call for Captaiu he 
sprang oyer the gate, and at that instant 
saw Alice fling herself in after her sister. 

In an incredible short space of time he 

had gained . the water-side. Captain, with a 

dog’s true instinct, had started off at the 

sound of the first splash, and was akeady in 

the stream. The little girl had risen to the 

surface ; her fair curls were ffoating on the 

water as it hurried her towards the mill; 

but it was not of her that Herbert thought. 

He saw another form, struggling, sinking. 

The stream carried him along — ^he thought 

not of the mill — ^he heeded not the sound of 

/ 

the wheels, till when, with Alice in his arms, 
he was within a few yards of them. 

The idea of dying with her he loyed 
clasped tightly to his breast rushed through 
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his mind with, a sensation of exqnisite happi- 
ness ; blit life, so sweet, so. dear to all of us 
— ^who, even when clasping those they love, 
would lose it without one struggle ? 

There was, about eight yards from the 
mill, a post planted firmly in the hank, and 
leaning almost horizontally over the water. 
Providentially they were carried towards the 
side on v^hich it was. Herbert concentrated 
all his strength to seize it as he passed, and 
he succeeded. PG.s safety was but half 
secured; one arm engaged in supporting 
Alice, his hold was barely suificient to keep 
himself from being carried away by the force 
of the water as it rushed past him. Once he 
felt that he could hold on no longer; his 
head seemed to grow dizzy — ^he had no 
strength to call out for assistance ; and, even 
could he have done so, the din of the mill and 
the rush of the water would have drowned 
his voice. He closed his eyes, feeling that 
he could no longer escape the awful death 
before him; and, true to his love, he felt 
one ray of thankfulness even then — that 
Alice was insensible. 
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At this moment he felt something laid 
upon his arm — a warm breath upon his face j 
he re-opened his eyes and saw the faithful 
Captain. 

A new hope inspired him at the sight of 
his faithful friend, and his strength seemed 
almost to return; whilst Captain, under- 
standing the danger of his master, barked 
loudly for assistance, until the attention of 
the man left in charge of the mill (his master 
and the others were out holiday-keeping) 
was attracted, and he came running to Her- 
bert’s assistance. With his help Alice was 
landed safely on the bank, and Herbert was 
soon by her side. He turned to thank the 
miller for his timely arrival and aid. 

“ Don’t want no thanks,” growled the 
man. He was not of a sweet temper natu- 
rally, and being left alone whilst others were 
merry-making had made him worse than 
usual; “ don’t want no thanks. P’raps I 
can help you carry her home.” 

At this moment it flashed across Herbert’s 
mind that Mary, as well as Alice, had been 
in danger. 
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“ I fear/’ said lie, addressing- the miller’s 
man, that her sister is lost. But — Captain, 
good dog, what is it ?” for Captain, who could 
not comprehend his master’s j)artiality, was 
determinately pulling at his clothes, as if to 
drag him to some particular spot. 

With a hope that the child might he sayed, 
Herbert, still bearing Alice in his arms, and 
followed by the man, accompanied the dog ; 
and relieved indeed did he feel to see the 
tittle girl sitting upon the grass, dripping like 
a Haiad, and crying with cold and terror. 

Hobly had brave Captain done his duty. 
With that strong love for children which 
dogs generally possess, he had passed by 
Alice, who was nearer to him, and swam 
after the golden curls that floated on the 
stream. Catching her firmly by her clothes, 
he made for the shore ; but the bank, where 
he reached it, was stee^D, and he could not 
climb it without the risk of dropping his 
burden. It was lower nearer to the mill, 
but instinct told him it was more dangerous j 
so he swam a considerable distance farther 
off, and safely landed with the child. 
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“ If you will carry tlie ciiild,” said Her- 
bert, I will take charge of Miss Willonghby ” ; 
and as no time was to be lost, for it was now 
becoming dark, they hastened on. Ent the 
mill er’s man, who had not suffered so mnch 
fatigne as Herbert, and whose burden was 
mnch lighter, got on far before him. 

As he bore Alice through the air, his long 
pent-np feelings found utterance; his loye, 
his struggles, his fears — all burst from his 
Kps, till signs of returning Kfe compelled 
him to silence. She opened her fall dark 
eyes upon him; then, as she saw in whose 
arms she rested — whose eyes gazed so 
anxiously, so tenderly, upon her face — ^her 
pallor fled, and a soft blush stole over her 
countenance. 

Herbert’s resolution, that no word of his 
should seek to win her love whilst it was not 
in his power to woo her for a bride, almost 
gave way ; but, young as he was, he had a 
high sense of honour, and, though he pos- 
sessed little seK-control, he was too generous 
to take advantage of that moment, when he 
had saved her life, and she was weak and 
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lielplessj to say how willingly he would pass 
those anxious moments again, for the sake 
of hearhig her head npon his shonlder. It 
required a stern determination to keep his 
lips from saying, “AlLe, I love yon; he 
mine — only mine ” ; hnt he triumphed over 
himself, and with his heart,' as he thought, 
still hidden from her, he left her in her 
mother’s care. 

Herbert remained long enough to leam 
that Alice had taken a soothing draught, and 
was asleep, and that no serious mischief was 
likely to ensue to either from the accident ; 
then, courteously refusing their earnest 
wishes that he would change his wet clothes, 
and take something to prevent his exploit 
from injuiing him, he whistled to Captaiu, 
and slowly wended his way to his mother’s 
house. 

The next day, almost as soon as it was 
light, he quitted his native village for the 
distant metropolis, having left full directions 
with his mother for in some way rewardiug 
the miller’s surly but not bad-hearted man. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


The Promise. 


The father of Herbert Linton had been 
a tenant farmer on a large scale^ and had, 
by dint of indnstry and good management, 
amassed a considerable snm of money. On 
his death, which occnrred when Herbert was 
about six years old, he left Iris whole pro- 
perty to his 'wife, under her indiwdnal con- 
trol, bnt coupled only with the wish that she 
would continue holding the farm for the sake 
of Herbert. The fair widow, what with per- 
sonal and monetary charms, had no lack of 
suitors. "Wliether any sncceeded in tonching 
her heart, or whether, as she said, it was 
buried in her husband’s grave, none could 
tell; but every olBfer was politely, though 
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decidedly, refused; and, as Herbert grew 
older, he gaye his mother credit for having 
(yonng as she was) determined to pass the 
remainder of her life in widowhood as much 
for the sake of the living son as the dead 
father; and probably he was right. The 
sense of such nnselfishness on her part 
would, in a boy of Herbert’s impnlsive dis- 
position, naturally make his love for his 
mother approach almost to devotion; and, 
with one exception, she deserved it from 
him. Mrs. Linton was a very worthy 
woman ; but she had one weakness, and 
that was ambition — ^not for herself, but for 
Herbert; and, like all mothers who are 
blessed with but one child, she thought that 
one a prodigy; and there was nothing to 
wliich she did not aspire in his name. He 
went to the best schools — ^learnt everything 
that money could enable liim to be taughh — 
was pronounced clever and good-principled 
by his tutors, and a regular good fellow I ” 
by his young friends ; but Hature had not 
created him a genius — who, like a poet. 
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nascitur, non fit ” — and his mother was 
disappointed and unhappy. Still, if he conld 
not distingnish himself hy his talents, he 
might make a good match * and accordingly 
Mrs. Linton made a mental list of all the 
eligible yonng ladiel for twenty miles ronnd, 
who stood two or three steps higher on 
society’s staircase than herself. 

Herbert was really a good-looking young 
man. His limbs, though strong, were well 
hung together ; his voice was extremely pre- 
possessing — frank, musical, and manly — 
neither boisterous nor effeminate — two quali- 
ties of the masculine voice which ladies gene- 
rally detest ; his eyes were blue, and naturally 
wore a joyous, unclouded expression ; his 
forehead broad; his features well defined; 
his complexion bronzed, and his whole face 
set off by a profusion of rich brovTi curls : 
and as Mrs. Linton gazed at him through 
those maternal spectacles, which have the 
wondrous power of magnifying the good and 
sending the bad to a very remote distance — 
(pity we could not find an optician to supply 
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US all with such articles for eyery-day use) — 
as Mrs. Linton, through these peculiar spec- 
tacles, gazed at her son, she naturally thought 
her Herbert fit match for the loyeliest, 
noblest, richest lady in England. 

What were his ideas 'on the subject, she 
could not tell ; in fact, she was almost afraid 
to inquire; for certain remembrances of a 
loyely companion of his holiday sports would 
obtrude upon her mind, and scatter her bright 
chateaux en Espagne 'to the ground. 

Alice Willoughby had been Herbert’s 
favourite playmate before he went to school, 
and the society of boys seemed in no way to 
diminish his affection towards her; for the 
holidays found him ever returning with fresh 
avidity to his friend. Whilst they were 
children — even up to the time that Herbert 
was sixteen' — Mrs. Linton rather encouraged 
the boyish preference. Alice Willoughby, 
with her gentle manners, was an excellent 
companion for a boy like Herbert. She could ' 
not hope to keep him at home; and she knew 
that at their cottage he would acquire no 
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bad habits, and be safe from eyerj danger 
but that of falling in loye. When, howeyer, 
Herbert was eighteen, and Alice but two 
years his junior, and he stdl continued his 
constant yisits to the cottage, and eyinced as 
much affection for the girl now budding into 
womanhood as he had done for the child, she 
thought it high time to change the current 
of his thoughts ; and, accordmgly, proposed 
a trip to London, to yisit some of her, con- 
nections there. 

This Ayas too great a temptation for a 
young man like Herbert to resist ; so, with 
purse weU stored by his indulgent mother, 
he paid his first solitary yisit to town. Of 
course he thought himself quite the man, 
and a match ten times OA^'er for all the 
sharpers that London itself coidd muster ■ 
and, of course, in a few Ayeeks, he had spent 
his money — ^how, he could neA^er remember j 
run into debt as far as people would let bim ; 
and, not liking to Anite home an account of 
his folly, dispensed with his watch to procure 
the funds necessary for returning. 

p 2 
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Mrs. Linton was surprised and angry, but 
sbe concealed botb these emotions ; paid liis 
debts, and neyer uttered one reproach for 
his haying incurred them. Herbert thought 
her the queen of mothers; and there was 
nothing he would not haye said, done, or pro- 
mised, for the sake of showing his gratitude. 
Upon this effect Mrs. Linton had shrewdly 
calculated. 

“ Herbert, my dear,” said she, a week 
after his return from London, “ now that 
yon haye become a man, I wish to haye a 
little serious conyersation with you.” 

At this pleasing compliment, Herbert 
good-temperedly followed his mother into 
the breakfast-room. 

My dear Herbert,” she continued, ^^now 
that you are of an age to haye settled yiews 
in life, you must be careful that none of your 
actions will bear misconstruction. Haye you 
seen Alice "Willoughby since yohr return ?•” 
Ho,” replied Herbert, colouring deeply; 
he had felt too much ashamed to face his 
innocent companion after Iris wild doings in 
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London. ITo ; but I think of going to see 
Mrs-Willonghby to-morrow, or the day after.” 

‘^Ah! Herbert! yon "will break my heart.” 

“ Heaven forbid I my dear mother,” said 
he, rather startled at this pathetic exclama- 
tion; “I wish I’d never set my foot in 
London; my folly there will always be a 
sonrce of annoyance between ns.” 

ISTever, Herbert; have I not avoided the 
subject ?” 

Herbert felt his conscience smite him ; 
his mother had never hinted at his extrava- 
gance. How unworthy of her affection he 
felt himself to be ! and as he thought, he 
spoke. 

“ Hear Herbert,” said she, well pleased 
with his answer, “ I am sure you would not 
knowingly bring your mother to sorrow ; and 
there is but one way now in which, I fear, 
you may cause me unhappiness and disap- 
pointment ; 1 mean, by an injudicious mar- 
riage. Hay, don’t start; you are getting 
old enough to think seriously on the subject, 
and, as you are now a man, I think it time 
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to tell you tlie prospect before you. Do you 
Imow tliat yoru' fatlier and myself liave laid 
by more than sufficient to purchase the land 
we hold, so that the veiy house in wliich 
you were born may soon be your own ? You 
mil then marry well — into a family “with 
influence. I may live to see you county 
member yet — ^why not ? — ^but she who is to 
be mistress here must be something better 
than a cottager’s child. Ah, Herbert ! don’t 
turn awa}^- from your mother. Belieye me, 
it ’s no love you feel for her — ^mere brotherly 
affection, and that I would not interfere 
with ; but promise me that Alice Willoughby 
shall neyer be your wife.” 

Herbert hesitated. 

You cannot refuse me,” she continued, 
more earnestly than before. “At least, pro- 
mise that whilst I liye you will not marry 
her. You may not be held by that promise 
long ” : and Mrs. Linton, who had really set 
her heart upon gaining it, burst into tears. 

Herbert decided. He had neyer seen his 
mother weep- since the day when, a child of 
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six years old, Ms father’s corpse had been 
carried to its last home; and her emotion 
powerfully affected Mm. 

He i^romised. Mrs. Linton was satisfied ; 
wMlst Herbert, hastily quitting her, ordered 
a horse, and galloped in an opposite direc- 
tion to that wMch led to the cottage where 
Alice dwelt. 

Mrs. Linton, though she may appear other- 
wise, was a most affectionate mother, and 
really thought to conduce to his greater 
happiness hy destroying his boyish prefer- 
ence for Alice. She had the means, as -she 
had said, of purchasing the farm that their 
family had held for years. The owner was 
a spendtM'ift ; the x^roperty was unentailed, 
and there was eyery x^rohahility that in a 
short time it would he brought to the ham- 
mer ; and, now that all fear of haMng Alice 
Willoughby for a daughter-M-law had been 
qmeted, there was nothmg that she could 
refuse to Herbert. 

He did not pay the intended yisit to the 
cottage, but in a few days after was again in 
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London • and there he spent several months. 
He then returned; and, except an occasional 
visit to London, he passed the next two 
years at home, finding ever new beauties in 
his early love ; and, although he had not the 
slightest intention of breaking his word, he 
could not debar himself the pleasure of her 
society. What his lips dared not utter, his 
glances, his whole manner frequently be- 
trayed. Then would he take himself to task, 
and bitterly repent the want of resolution 
that allowed him to act in a way that his 
heart told him was dishonourable. He knew 
that, having promised she should not be his 
wife, he had no right to tamper with her 
feelings ; yet the temptation was too strong 
for one indulged from childhood, to resist. 
He was ever in a state of excitement or 
depression ; and it was when in one of these 
repentant moods that we fii’st made his 
acquaintance, as he sadly strolled down the 
secluded lane. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ALICE. 

"Whilst AEce and lier sister were sleep- 
ing soundly after their deliyerance from the 
water, Mr. Willoughby and his wife sat up 
late together in earnest conyersation. It 
was, indeed, no trivial matter that occupied 
their attention — ^being no less than a con- 
sultation as to whether they could dare the 
dangers and privations of crossing the ocean, 
and founding for themselves a home in a 
new country. 

Mr. Willoughby’s forefathers had owned 
not only the land that he himself tenanted — 
which was hut a few acres — ^but a consider- 
able portion of the village itself. As it 
descended from father to son, the property 
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diminished until all was gone; and then, 
tied by old recollections to the soil, they 

lented some of the land that had once been 
their own. 

Since the present Mr. Willonghby had had 
the management of it, misfortune after mis- 
fortmie had befallen him. Crops had failed, 
stock died, stacks been fired, his rent had 
been raised, and he was now considerably in 
debt. Having placed his position in its worst 
light before his wife, and ac(][iiainted her ynth 
all the arguments for and against Australia 
that occurred to him, he proceeded to explain 
what would be his future plans in the colony, 
provided she could make up her mind to 
emigrate. 

All that we possess,” said he, would, 
when sold, clear up all our accounts, and 
leave us a balance of j^erhaps £260 to start 
with. I should advise that we take a cheap 
passage ^for the sooner we begin to rough it 
the better — and on landing, go at once into 
the bush. The farming there is so diJfferent 
that our present experience will be of little 
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avail j blit WQ can use our bands, and it 
seems to me that that is tbe great thing 
needed ; and it will be strange if tbe three 
boys and myself cannot keep a roof of some 
sort oyer our beads — ay, and lay by too, 
so that we may some day have a farm of 
our own.” 

Half through the night they talked, and 
turned the matter oyer in every way ; and 
the result was that next morning klr. Wh- 
loiighby had a long conversation with his 
landlord. The Squire of the parish had now 
possession of the Willoughby property. He 
was, in the mam, a good-hearted man ; and, 
even had it not suited his own views, would 
have fallen into his tenant’s plans. But it 
so happened that, a year after Willoughby 
had renewed his lease, an old friend of the 
Squire’s had paid a visit to the Hall, and, 
seeing the cottage, had fallen in love with 
its rustic beauty, and wished to reside there. 
This was impossible ; but when Willoughby 
on this morning made a business-lilie state- 
ment of his finances, and expressed a wish 
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that some arrangement conld be made by 
•which he conld give np the lease and land, 
he met with no opposition ; and the Sqnire, 
who had some esteem for his tenant, and was 
anxions to facilitate his departure, offered to 
purchase stock, crops, etc., at a fair yalua- 
tion ; and the fature tenant — a newly married 
man, with a young romantic wife, who fell 
in love with the simple, appropriate furniture 
of the pretty cottage — ^was ready to buy the 
whole as it was. 

There was no great delay in these arange- 

ments ; all parties were eager to have them 

settled, and Mr. Willoughby soon found him- 

« 

self without home or property, but free from 
debt, and with nearly double the sum he had 
calculated upon in his possession. Eor the 
first time in his life, money matters seemed to 
have x^rospered with him, and he looked upon 
it as an omen of success in his new career: 

So secluded had the Willoughbys always 
lived, and so few friends, or even acquaint- 
ances, had they, that their intended departure 
from the village was hardly known ere it 
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had taken place. There were, consequently, 
few farewells, and those not of a heart-break- 
ing description. They arrived in London 
without accident or adventure, soon found a 
suitable vessel, and in a fortnight had for the 
last time gazed on the shores of their native 
land. 

An d Alice — ^what had been, what were her 
feelings ? ‘ It would be difficult to say ; she 
herself understood them not. 

From earliest childhood, Herbert had been 
her only companion, her only friend, with 
the exception of her own family ; for, sprung 
from a class superior to those whom circum- 
stances made on a level with them now, and 
educated far beyond their present position, 
they had retired from the society of those 
equal in position, but inferior in manners, 
whilst pride made them prefer a solitary liPe 
to being patronised by people who were their 
superiors only in wealth. But Herbert, with 
boyish confrdence, had overcome all obstacles, 
and installed himself during his holidays as 
a constant and welcome visitor. Duiing his 
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first stay in LondoHj and for some time after 
liis promise to his mother, they had seen or 
heard nothing of him; and Alice, nnahle 
otherwise to account for the change, had 
come to the conclusion that it arose from the 
difference of then position as regarded money. 
Herbert’s subsequent conduct partly con- 
viiiced her to the contrary; for, unable to 
forego her societjq he had again become her 
constant companion; and as she listened to 
his vivid pictmes of life, now sentimental, 
now amnsuig — as she marked the tremblmg 
of his voice, or the softened glances of his 
eyes, as he recounted some tale of love or 
romance — as he opened for her the stores of a 
well- cultivated mind, and found for her new 

charms, new beauties, in her every-day life 

she compared him with the villagers around 
her, and certainly not to the advantage of 
the latter. And Herbert — as he saw the mind 
of the cottage girl grow beneath his teaching, 
and open, like some, fair flower to the warm 
smisliine, to the light that he poured upon it — 
no wonder that he loved what had sprung 
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Tip, as it were, imder Ms toiicli ; he loyed, 
struggled, loyed on, and each day felt the 
promise he had giyen more galKng, more 
hard to bear. 

Then he sayedher life; and she had heard, 
as he bore her in Ms arms, "words that re- 
yealed the struggle of his heart — ^words that 
told her that he loyed — ^but told her also 
that Ms loye was hopeless: and she had 
neyer seen Mm sMce. She could not under- 
stand Ms absence. Had he surmised,” 
thought Alice, “ that she had learnt his feel- 
ings, and y^as desirous to spare them both 
the awkwardness of meeting again ? ” How 
unfeeling, she argued, when they were about 
'to leaye England, and he would see her no 
more. 

She little knew that Herbert, awoke by 
the accident to the consciousness of the 
strength of his own sentiments and his in- 
ability to conceal them, and aroused to a full 
sense of the want of honour he displayed by 
his yacdlating conduct, had set off to London 
the morMng after he had sayed her life, with 
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tlie intention of going on the Continent, and 
travelling indefinitely about till he had re- 
gained some peace of mind. 

When the day before that fixed on for 
them departure from their native village 
arrived, Ahce determined to write to Herbert. 
She had never thanked him for having saved 
her life; and she could not go without, if 
only by letter, bidding him farewell. 

Herbert, we leave England, and I shall 
see you no more. What I feel — -what I 
think — I know not ; in my heart, as in out- 
ward things, all is confusion; hut of one 
sentiment I am sensible — gratitude to fiim 
who risked his own to save my life. My 
friend — ^playfellow of my childhood — I can- 
not thank you in words, hut you that have 
often read my inmost feelmgs will know that 
Alice is not ungrateful. Herbert, forget 
me ; you can readily do so ; engage in other 
pursuits ; forget these last two years in which 
you have taught me what is life, and let 
your friendship for me become like a half- 
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forgotten di’eam of cliilcUiood. "We sliall 
wander togetlier no more in onr fayoniite 
walks ; yon will tread tliem again — I, only 
in memory — and new scenes will neyer efface 
tliem from my iieart; but yon, Herbert, 
think of me only as yom friend, and old play- 
mate, Alice.” 

This letter — ^hastily written, but in which, 
though she knew it not, her attachment for 
Herbert spoke in eyery sentence — she quickly 
despatched to Summer Hill Parm, where she 
sujDposed him to be. Months — ^long, weary 
months to both — elapsed ere that letter 
reached his hands. 

The TVillonghbys sailed * they arriyed in 
Ansti’alia, and were soon far away in the 
bnsh; and then Alice, for the ffi'st time, 
learnt that Herbert had gone, to London the 
day after the accident, hdr. W^illonghby had 
called to thank him for his exertions the yery 
day he left Summer Hill Parm ^ he had seen 
hHs. Linton, and, from some expressions she 
had purposely let fall, he discoyered that she 

yOL. I. n 
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Tieyfed Herbert’s attentions to bis daughter 
in no fayonrable manner. To any but the 
inotber of bis cbild’s preseryer, pride would 
baye dictated to ber baugbty speech as 
haughty a reply ; but be was silent till bis 
return, when be unbosomed himself to bis 
wife,, and she, baying partly guessed the 
mutual attachment, adyised him to spare 
Alice the pain of learning this ; so the Lintons 
were neyer mentioned till they thought the 
noyelty of bush life and the utter hopeless- 
ness of ber loye bad effaced Herbert’s image 
from ber mind. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


Diggers’ Stories round the Busli Pii'e. 


Theee years liaye gone, and it is now 
Pebrnaiy, 1853. 

Scene — In tlie bnsh. 

Time — Sunset. 

Dramatis ijersoncc ' — Some lialf-dozen gold- 
diggers, seated round the remnants of a bnsli 
fire for companionship’ sake, although it is 
the middle of Eebrnary, and the thermometer 
is 98° in the shade. 

If yon conld haye looked at them, gentle 
reader, there would haye been no need to 
announce their “ profession.” The dark 
blue serge outer shirts — the wide-awakes^ 
the short pipes — the unshayen faces — the 
tin dishes and pannildns from which they 

a 2 
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had eaten and drnnk — ^the leather belt, with • 
fossicking -knife or hatchet — the swags, 
large tin gold-washing dishes, and a dis- 
membered cradle npon the gronnd, wonld 
have revealed a party of gold-seekers without 
one descriptive word. 

The time was, as I have said, sunset ; and 
the west was one mass of crimson clouds, 
that towered above one another lilie burning 
mountains pregnant with heat and light. 
Gradnall}^ and slowly they fell beneath the 
horizon ; faster came the darkness ; the sha- 
dows of the gnm-trees grew gigantic in their 
length; and the fire, round which the dig- 
gers reclined, seemed to bnrn out more 
brightly than before, whilst its flickering 
flames shed a ruddy glow npon their weather- 
beaten countenances. 

“ Either the trees are walldng,” said one, 

or we shall have some fresh mates to- 
night;” and, as he spoke, he pointed to 
some shadows which advanced towards them. 

The speaker had been a strolling actor, 
and, as the foremost of the three approachmg 
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iisures was within ear-shot, he hailed him 
with the impromptu parody — 

“ Is it a digger that I see before me ? ” 

A hearty burst of laughter followed the 
speech ; the effect of which — ^taking into con- 
sideration the wild scene, and still wilder- 
looking audience, the grotesque attitude of 
the speaker, and the pompous manner he 
flung into the words — was ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

Jim Hesbit, Ifll bet a nugget!” cried 
the new arrival, in a voice quickly recog- 
nised by the other ; and ivith few prelimma- 
ries the three weary pedestrians were invited 
to avail themselves of the Are and joiu their 
party for the night. They eagerly accepted 
the friendly offer, and were soon fully occu- 
pied in that necessary, but most uni’omantic, 
part of our existence — eating. To judge by 
their appetites, they had fasted long; and, 
after this had been somewhat appeased, 
they explaiued their situation, which was 
very simple. 

They had been at one part of the diggings, 
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and had labonred without success ; they had 
heard of wonderful discoveries farther north^ 
had determined to go there, and for that pur- 
pose had started early in the morning ; but, 
having soon lost their Avay, they had wan- 
dered about, they knew not where, till the 
sight of the fii’e had dnected their steps 
towards the other diggers. 

“ And where, then, did you want to go?” 
inqiiii’ed one with the nasal twang of the 
Yankee. 

“ Eagle Hawk Gully, or, maybe, beyond it.” 

“ All, I Ve heard that ’s a used-up place ; 
we ’re going farther on, I guess. Wliere do 
you come fL’om ?” 

Eryer’s Creek.” 

And what now might you be takmg a 
day ? ” pui-sued the interrogator. 

“ That’s hardly a fair question; some- 
times much, sometimes little.” 

“ But never enough, I warrant,” observed 
another. “ It ’s a strange thing, if I get six 
ounces in one day, I’m disappointed if I 
do’nt get more the next ; and I believe, if I 
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ws to pick lip a nice nugget of five or six 
pounds, I kl be expecting tbe day after to do 
the same, and cnrsing my bad Inck if I 
didn’t ; and in England I ’ve often slaved for 
a skilling a da^?". Wkat craving, unsatisfied 
mortals we are ! ” 

Tke speaker, wlio was a tkin, wiry-looking 
little man of perhaps two score, here thinw 
himself upon the ground, as if the effort of 
philosophising had been too much for him. 

Tonr own fault, Sam, if yon slaved in 
England. Yon should have come to oiu ffee 
enlightened country — there ’s no slaveiy 
there,” said the American. 

I thought,” observed a young man, one 
of the new arrivals, that slavery existed to 
a. greater extent in America than in any other 
country.” 

“ Stranger ! ” replied he, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and surveying the young 
man from head to foot, as if astounded at his 
audacity, “ I don’t take niggers into con- 
sideration when I ’m addressing free men.” 

Oh ! ” rejoined the other, and relapsed 
into silence. 
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But the natural inquisitiveness of the 
Yanltee overcame his indignation. 

“ Is that dog yours, stranger ? ” said he. 

“ Yes.’' 

What ’s his name ? ” 

Captain.” 

What 's his price ? ” 

He’s not for sale,” replied Leonard, 
ciu’tly. 

“Ho need to grow hihous about it,” said 
the American, coolly; “ I suppose this is a 
free land, and I suppose, therefore, I may 
ask the price of any dog I fancy, without 
being looked at as if I wasn’t a native of the 
most free and enlightened country in the 
world, and raised under the stars and stripes.” 

“ I tell you what,” interrupted Sam, “we 
none of us look inclined for sleep, but I ’m 
sure, if you’re going to argufy about that 
blessed America, as you did last night, you ’ll 
soon send us off. How, I ’ve often been in 
the bush before, and with a pleasant lot of us 
too, and we ’ve sat round a fii’e like this, and 
told stories one after another half the night 
through, with something to moisten one’s 
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tlu’oat IbctweGiL ‘wIuIgSj and tli© comfort iSj 
any one can go to sleep as lilieSj except tlie 
one as is in tuim giving ns a yarn.” 

“ Well ! I ’ll begin,” said one of Leonard’s 
mates, if yon ’ll all promise to do tbe same.” 

Agreed, agreed,” 'cried several voices, 
and tbe gold-digger commenced. 

Half-a-dozen words to describe bim. 

He bad been a mecbanic, and was a self- 
educated man ; be bad no little confidence in 
bimself, and in bis oratorical powers ; and, 
as be sat leaning against a gnm-tree — ^bis 
fan Saxon features lighted np by tbe fire ; 
bis broad, well-knit figure, displayed beneath 
tbe folds of bis serge skirt ; bis well-hardened 
band and mnscnlar arm laid carelessly upon 
the ground ; bis wide-awake flung aside, and 
bis thick fight brovm hair faffing artistically 
abont a face natnrally fair bnt slightly 
bronzed by exposure to the sun ; bis features 
resolnte and intellectual ; bis voice powerful 
and not unmelodious — as thus be sat, be 
formed a good specimen of tbe middle class 
of Australian gold-diggers. 
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I tliink^” said lie, “ as we are all gold- 
seekers togetlier,, I will give you a skort 
story of gold-digging life,. wMck I know to 
ke true ' and I tkinlt also tkat we must all 
feel kound in konoiir only to relate wkat we 
can rely on as kavnig taken ^Dlace in real 
earnest. 

Tke mates I kad wken I first took to 
tkis line were two cousins. Tkey were no 
relations of mine, nor eyen friends j knt 
tkey came out in tke same skip as myself, so 
we settled to cliik togetker. One was a 
married man, and kad left kis wife kekind, 
and I never could understand wkat> could 
liave made tke cousins companions — ^tkeir 
ckaracters were so opposite. But, after I kad 
keen a fortnigkt witk tkem at tke Mount 
(we were almost tke first diggers tkere), tke 
unmarried cousin let out tke secret one even- 
ing, wken ke kad keen drinking ratker too 
freely. I gatkered from kirn tkat kis cousin’s 
wife kad keen originally engaged to kim, 
and tkon, seeing one ske liked ketter, kad 
suddenly ckanged ker mind, and kroken ker 
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troth. She may haye acted wrong — ^it’s 
difficult for a stranger to say — but she was 
y^ell punished for it in the end. George, the 
fayoured loyer, acted yery fairly j he offered 
to leaye the country, so as to giye his cousin 
a better chance ; but the other pretended to 
be satisfied so that the lady y^ere happy, and 
they were married. But somehow, after the 
marriage, things Ayent ill Ayith George ; re- 
ports Ayere ahyays being spread that he was 
about to fail, and many others injmions to his 
credit; and the consequence AA^as, the thing 
they so talked about happened, and George 
did fail. I haAm my oaati suspicions as to 
Aylio helped all this forward, but you Ayill be 
able to judge for yourselyes by-and-by. So 
they came to emigrate. George would haye 
brought liis Avife Avith him, but the cousin 
adAUsed otherAvise, and she was left behind. 

"Well ! we had been at the Mount per- 
haps three months, and had collected no little 
gold, I can tell you — ” 

“ HoAy much ? ” inquired the Yankee. 

“ Yeyer mind ffiowmuch’ now,” rejoined 
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tlie narrator, ratlier testily, don’t interrupt 
me, please — ’ll not detain yon long, as they 
say at public meetings. Let’s see — ^we’d 
got togetber. a ‘good deal of gold; and as there 
were not so many pleasant neighbours about 
as we should have liked, but rather the con- 
trary, our wealth gave us increased uneasi- 
ness. Eiches beget anxiety — as I used to 
write in my copybook. 

“ One evening I had gone to fetch some 
water, of wliich we were getting short ; 
George had gone to get us in a supply of 
meat, etc., and we left, the cousin in charge 
of the tent. I had forgotten to ..take a new 
rope with me that I knew I should want, 
and turned back for it. ‘Wlien I entered the 
tent, I saw the cousin in earnest conversation 
with a remarkably pretty young woman ; but 
on seeing me, he abruptly broke olf the con- 
versation, shook her warmly by the hand, 
and she departed. The only words I had 
overheard were, ‘ To-night, after dark ;’ and, 
as I thought it some assignation of his ovm, 
it slipped my memory. 
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170111 'wos oyer, and “we 'were 
taking supper, said tke cousin, ^ I ’ye a sus- 
picion that an account of our luck has got 
abroad, and I saw some ill-looking chaps 
hanging about j suppose we keep ready, in 
case of anything.’ ^ Here ’s my pistols loaded,’ 
said George, and he took one from his belt ; 

' if any one comes they ’ll meet a warm re- 
ceiition; it’s no good stopping to parley mth 
them.’ 

I should haye told you before that George 
was of a hasty disposition — always doing a 
tiling in a huiTy, and repenting it at leisure. 
HoweA^er, to proceed Avith my story. 

“ It was nearly dark outside and in, and 
we A 7 ere still sitting up talking, y'^hen y^e 
saw a dark form close outside, as if leaning 
against the tent and endeayom’ing to enter. 
‘Who’s there?’ cried I. There yms no 
answer, but the figure entered. The cousin 
Ayhispered in George’s ear, but George 
seemed irresolute. ‘ T\nio are you ? ’ said 
he. ‘Speak or I shall fiin.’ The figure 
adyanced closer. George ’s arm was pushed 
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"by Ms cousin — ^tlie xiistol was fired— tliere 
was a groan and a fall. 

“ My first tlionglit was to strike a liglit ; 
and I shall never forget the scene. The 
woman that I had met in onr tent before, 
was lying nx^on the ground ; and when her • 
'features were revealed to George, he recog- 
nised Ms wife. I looked round for the consin, 
for I instinctively connected him with the 
deed ; but he was gone, and we never saw 
Mm again. 

“We raised her from the gronnd, and 
Xfiaced her nxion a mattress, and I rnshed ofi 
for a doctor ; but she was mortally womided, 
and died in a few hours. Troni her we 
leaint that she had followed her husband to 
Melbourne, and from there to the Mount, 
and had that day arrived. Imxiatient to see 
George, she went to om tent ; hut the cousin 
spoke so forcibly of how angry her husband 
would bo at her ha-sdiig followed him against 
his wishes, that she, too trustful, begged Mm 
to break the news and soften Ms disxfieasure. 
TMs he promised to do, and bade her return 
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that evening. When she saw her hnshand. 
joy, fear, and excitement were so great that 
she could not speak. 

“ Hov^^ or when the first thought of the 
cousin’s atrocious scheme occnrred to him, it 
is impossible to say; hut it was assisted hy 
the fact that some solitary gold-diggers had 
been mimdered, and theii’ tent robbed, two 
nights before; so that George was more hasty 
than he would otherwise have been, even if 
it was his hand that fii’ed the fatal shot. It 
was dark at the tune, and I have my doubts. 
George did not snrmve his wife two days ; 
he died in a raving fever, reproaching himself 
as the murderer of his vdfe ; and they are 
buried side hy side not far from Mount 
Alexander.” 

The speaker paused, and there was a few 
moments’ silence. He had been heard with 
attention, and even interest ; the very vague- 
ness of his strange story possessed a charm 
for his excitable audience. To the silence 
succeeded a busy hum of criticism, and, this 
exhausted, another story was commenced. 
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The reciter was a sailor; he spoke of all 
sorts of possible and impossible adventnres — 
of perils by sea and land — ^interlarding liis 
conyersation with so many oaths and nautical 
phrases that his rambling “yarn ” was rather 
difficult to follow, and none were particularly 
sorry when he ceased. The critics, however, 
Vt^ere not remarkably ill-natni’ed ; the worst 
came from the American, who observed that, 
“ If Jack had only sailed under the stars and 
stripes, he kl have encountered more wonder- 
ful adventiues, and better learnt how to re- 
late them;’’ but a general “hush,” as a third 
person essayed to contribute his quota to the 
evening’s entertainment, foidunately drowned 
the sailor’s reply. 

The new speaker was evidently a person 
of education and refinement. He was the 
son of a merchant whose extravagance had 
brought ruin on himself and family. The 
son had emigrated years ago, but had been 
unfortunate, and had taken to the rough life 
of a gold-digger as a last resource. 

“ It happened,” he commenced, “that 
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when I first landed in Sydney, some years 
ago, there was about to be executed one of 
the most hardened comdcts. It is not ne- 
cessary to relate the many crimes he had 
committed : it is sufficient that he was going 
to die; and, in glancing over an account in a 
S5ffiney paper of his previous life, I learnt 
that he was a native of the same country town 
as myself. Some unaccountable feeling made 
me desirous of seeing him before he was exe- 
cuted ; and, on the plea that I might be able 
to deliver any message or last wishes to Ms 
friends, I was admitted to his cell. At first 
he regarded my visit as an intrusion; but, as 
I spoke of the scenes in which we had both 
spent onr boyhood (for he -was little older 
than myself), his reserve gave way, and in 
that and subsequent interwews I learnt Ms 
history. 

He was an orphan at twelve years old, 
and lived with an uncle, a shoemaker, who 
bore a bad character, and vffiose treatment of 
him was most severe ; hard worked and half 
fed, his existence was a wretched one. One 

VOL. I. u 
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•winter eyening, wlien quite a lad, lie liad 
Ibeen sent ont a long distance ‘witli some 
finislied work. As ke retnrned, knngry and 
tired, lie spied a piece of paper on the ground, 
in wliicii some money appeared to be "wrapt. 
He eagerly picked it np, and took it to tbe 
nearest skop window ; kis disappointment 
was excessive, as yon may guess, in finding 
only a bad kalf-crown. Tke temptation was 
too great for him ; tke skop against wkick 
lie leaned was full of wkat ke needed — ^bread. 
He entered, and, tendering tke money, asked 
for a loaf. Perkaps kis face betrayed kim, 
for it was kis first diskonest act, altkongk ke 
kad been tkro-wn among bad associates : kow- 
eyer, tkey discovered it ; ke was given np to 
justice, and spent tke next fonr montks 
in prison. Here, flnng among companions, 
young in years, but old in every vice and 
crime, wkat conld be expected? Still ke 
made one effort to recover kis position ; wken 
tke prison doors were opened to kim, ke re- 
tnrned to kis Mends, bnt tkey, glad of tke 
excuse, tinned kim from tkeir doors. Tke 
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result may be easily guessed — ^be must steal 
'or starve — and hunger soon stifled the last 
■warnings of conscience. A down-bill patb 
is rapid and facile ; be grew into manbood 
among criminals, among tbieves, among tbe 
lowest of tbe low, and, -witb a quicker in- 
tellect and greater courage tban tbem, be 
outdid bis companions in crnne. He died 
a felon’s death — be who, under a wiser sys- 
tem of criminal legislature, might have be- 
come a valuable member of tbe country be 
disgraced. 

“You will wonder why I have taken up 
3 ^oujl time "witb a story of such common in- 
terest — a mere tale of every day — and I will 
now exj)lain. 

“ I 'will go back to tbe time when I was a 
boy of eight years old. 

“ I was sitting one evening alone witb my 
mother, who was ostensibly engaged in letter- 
writing, but in reabty devouring tbe third 
volume of some uiteresting novel. If my 
father entered for a moment, down went tbe 
book, and tbe pen was taken in band; for 

E 2 
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li6 was no friend to the eircnlating library. 
Wliilst she was busily occupied witli ber 
heroine, I, boy-like, amused myself with rum- 
maging her desk. Suddenly I routed out a 
solitary half-croTO. ^ I shall claim this,’ 
said I ; and I held it out to her. ^ ISTo ; 
toow it behind the fire,’ said my mother, 
vexed at being interrupted ; ^ it ’s a bad 
half-crown, and I don’t know why I ’ye kept 
it so long.’ ^ Bad,’ thought I ’ ‘ then it ’s 
no use to me ’ * and I was about to consign 
it to the flames, when a new thought came 
into my head. ‘ I say, mother ! ’ I exclaimed, 
^ what fun to wrap it up carefully and throw 
it into the street, and I ’ll watch at the win- 
dow, and see how disappointed some poor 
wretch wall look ! ’ ‘Yes, yes, child — any- 
thing ; don’t worry so,’ answered my mother, 
half mechanically, for she did not, I am sime, 
hear what I proposed ; but she continued her 
book, and I acted upon my sinful idea. 

“ That night did the future felon first 
succumb to temptation, and it was my hand 
that flung the means of simiing in his path.” 
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Here tlie narrator abruptly paused ; be was 
evidently deeply affected as be recalled tbat 
tbougbtless act of bis cluldbood. 

Can’t say tbat’s a very entertaining 
story,” observed tbe American, or wbat 
good it does, youi’ reproacbing ^murself about 
it. A tiling once done can’t be helped.” 

There is this advantage in iny short 
narratb’e, in spite of tbe little interest tbat 
I grant it possesses : — It may make us re- 
member of bow great consequence om’ smallest 
words or acts may be to ourselves or those 
around us ; and it may induce some of us to 
be more thoughtful in wbat we are too apt tO' 
look upon as ^ little thing ” 

Maybe you’re correct there,” said tbe 
Yankee ] “ but it ’s not the kinder sort of 
thing I like to bear when I ’m in tbe bush. 
I bke something exciting — something of a 
more go-ahead style. How, I remember an 
edifjnng anecdote of a Texas settler, and you 
shall have it. You see I’ve travelled all 
over this blessed globe, as I may say* there ’s 
not a gully in California I don’t Imow as well 
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as the state in wHch I was raised. And I 
can tell yon one thing : yonr gold ’s no more 
to he compared to onrs — don’t care, a cent 
what other people may say ; hnt yonr Ans- 
tralian gold’s no more to he compared to 
true Californian stuff — ^not so easy to get, or 
so good when yon ’ye got it — ^no more than 
yon can compare the best fall yon haye in 
England to onr glorious, mighty Magara. 

“ But I ’m running away from Texas. Ton 
all know ahont Texas, and how we got it, and 
and how we mean to keep it. Bnt this has 
nothing to do with what I ’m going to tell 
yon, which happened years upon years ago, 
and was told me hy my Aimt Diana when I 
was rnnning ahont in petticoats. 

“ It was a loyely eyening in snmmer — and 
it is snmmer weather that we get in America 
— ^that some new settlers halted for the night. 
They were joruneying to the far west, and 
had akeady come a weary distance. The 
goodwife was preparing the snpper for her 
children, and the man was gone to cnt down 
some honghs to form a sort of tent, when he 
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came to a small clearing in the forest, and a 
log cabin looking as good as new, but qnite 
empt}^. I reckon be wondered and wondered 
wbat it meant ' however, he didn’t stop long, 
yon may guess, calculating who ovmed it, 
but back he goes to his wife, and in a pretty 
considerable short time they were all com- 
fortably abed and asleep in a rough sort of 
loft ; and, having drawn the ladder up after 
them, they felt tolerable secure. In the 
middle of the night, when it was as black as 
a nigger, they heard like a child moaning and 
crying outside the outer door. At fii’st they 
thought it was the wind or the logs creaking, 
but soon they settled that it was a child, and 
the wife, who was a feeling kind of woman, 
couldn’t bear to hear it; so up got the 
husband, lowers the ladder, and down he 
goes to open the door. Before he had time 
to save himself he was seized by wild beasts — 
jaguars, I guess — and torn to pieces. He had 
only time to call out to his wife to pull up 
the ladder ; and through the night the mother 
and the children sat shivering with fear, and 
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listening to them ’tarnal animals howling 
because they were out of reach. The next 
^7 tarnation good luck, some other 
settlers took that road and heard them cry- 
ing for help. And so they were released, 
and the story got known, blow, hand us 
over something to wash it down.” 

“ A very necessary termination,” said the 
mechanic. “ Is it true ? I fancy I’ve heard 
it before.” 

“ Likely ; and that proves that it ^s 
founded upon fact.” 

“ Eather jumping at a conclusion. I 
never Heard of such wonderful animals before 
— it is almost too marvellous to be true.” 

Hot for America — everything there is 
on a grand scale — ^we beat the world hollow 
in every point. I T1 not remind you of our 
lakes, our forests, our swamps, our storms, 
or even our go-ahead Hiagara that would 
put out Vesuvius in a flash of lightning — 
you can’t And their equals in the whole 
world put together; it’s a state subject — 
quite an acknowledged thing — and it’s in 
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eyery blessed tbing tbe same. If we get np 
a subscription, we do it and no mistake ; if 
Jenny Lind gives a concert, we let tbe dollars 
by like cents. Our agues and fevers are the 
real thing — no counterfeit article ; and, if any 
of you don’t believe it, just go and buy a lot 
ueaT one of our beautiful swamps, and j^ou’ll 
no longer doubt it. Why, I remember a 
fever I once had, and m^^- head was so precious 
hot with it that it biumt through the pillow- 
case and singed the feathers.” 

They should have sent you headforemost 
to clear the LTorth-west passage,” said the 
mechanic, drily. 

“ Ah, you- may grin — but it’s quite true 
that, and no need to stare. Bless you, it’s 
nothing in America.” 

His audience laughed. 

“ You don’t expect us to believe all that, 
I hope ? ” said one. 

Why not ? ” replied the Yankee. “ Who 
doubts it ? ” 

Here the sailor gave a long whistle. 

Wliat do you mean by that?” said the 
American, facing him. “ I ’m a pretty smart 
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fellow, as yon ’ll discover. Do you believe 
me ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, I believe yer, mate,” said the 
sailor, taking his pipe from his mouth and 
deliberately knocking out the ashes ; “ but 
if yon ’d messed as many years m the fo’ castle 
of a British man-o’-war .as I have, yon ’d 
have spun a better yarn, that ’s all.” 

The mhth that followed the sailor’s retort 
was so hearty, that the two who were about 
to quarrel could not resist joining in it. 

“ I vote we have a di’inli all round, and 
then to sleejD,” said one * but the proposal 
was negatived by the majority. 

“1^0 shirking,” cried they ; who ’s gouig 
to give us a tale now ? ” 

I will,” said a reserved-looking man, who 
had sat rather apart from the rest and none 
could have told, from his motionless featimes, 
whether he had heard all that had been said, 
or whether it had fallen upon unheeding ears. 

“ I will give you a sketch of my life — 
partly because it will relieve my own heart 
to speak of what I suffer ; partly because the 
history of an undisciplined mind may be a 
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warning to some of yoii-wlio are just entering 
manliood.” 

As lie spoke lie drew nearer to the gronp, 
and displayed his countenance to Herbert and 
his two mates, who had not before seen him. 

Eyen in the leyelhng dress he wore he 
looked the aristocrat ; and there was some- 
thine: in the curl of the well-formed upper 
lip, in the prominent cast of the Homan 
featni’es, in the dark piercing eye, that told 
of one who had held a mighty influence oyer 
the hearts and intellects of others ; whilst the 
lower portion of the month and face — fall 
and yolnptnons — and the careworn lines 
that sorrow, rather than time, had left upon 
his countenance, spoke of nncontroUed pas- 
sions, and of the corroding misery that follows 
them indulgence. 

He pushed a mass of long rayen hah; from 
his face, and in a yoice mnsical, yet fall of 
power — ^with a manner that, more than the 
actual lyords he used, betrayed one accus- 
tomed to speak and to be listened to — ^he began 
the story of his struggles, his follies, and his 
punishment. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

ELISE. 

I WILL make my narratiye a sliort one. 
I was bom a yoimger son, and almost from 
my cradle I felt this bane of my existence ; 
but it was when I was approaching manhood 
that its effects fell upon me with the greatest 
force. I loved one, beautiful — ^how beautifnl 
no words of mine could say ; and I believed, 
mad fool that I was, that my love was re- 
turned. But why speak of this here ? My 
eldest brother, though he had no title to 
inherit, was heir to my father’s property j;2nd 
family influence. I was rejected, not because 
I was not loved, but because I was a ^^'orniger 
son. "WTiat bitterness, Avhat hopeless strug- 
glings, the very words seem to convey to me ! 

“ After my brother’s marriage I had an ill- 
ness — a fever, I beheve — and I awoke from 
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it witli a desolate — ay, worse than that — ^with 
-a seared and vindictive heart. The year 
after tins, my father died — my mother had 
been dead years before — and I felt that I 
had no tie — no good indncement left ; for I 
vms an nnbeliever in deed, if not in word. 
I panted for revenge. I knew bnt of one way 
of mjming my brother, in whom family pride 
was the prominent sentiment — ^that was, by 
debasing myself, and, through me, m}?- family. 
I had some talent, and was returned, on liigh 
Tory principles, for a small borough ; bnt, as 
soon as my seat was secured, I horrified my 
friends and constituents by a public dis2Dla3^ 
of the most democratical spirit. I believe I 
spoke forcibly ; I felt what I said, for I hated 
the falsity of that society which sold her I 
loved away ft’orn myself. At the dissolution 
of Parliament, however, I wms in no jfieasant 
situation. I was looked on with deserved 
distrust by all parties, and for timee years 
I lived by jDeriodical vmtmg — sometimes 
well 2)aid, and spending my money most un- 
wisely ; at others, writing for my very bread. 

It was the time of the Chartist demon- 
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strations; but one iuducement detained me 
in London. A girl for whom I bad a sort 
of liking, and wbo — God forgive me ! — ^bad 
lived witb me for tbe last two years, was on 
tbe eve of ber confinement. I saw ber safe 
from danger, and leaving, witb little excep- 
tion, all tbe money I possessed witb ber, I 
started to address a vast meeting of Chartists, 
wbicb vns bold not two miles from my bro- 
ther’s country seat. I bad written to acquaint 
tbe principal leaders that I would come, and 
large placards, witb my name conspicuous 
upon them, were distributed far and wide. 
I gloried in my revenge. I pictured to my- 
self my brother, bumbled, annoyed at the 
disgrace. I never refiected on tbe awful 
responsibility I took upon myself when I 
roused tbe passions of tbe uneducated multi- 
tude into madness. 

That night tbe bouse where I was born 
— ^^vbere she I bad loved Avas even then lying 
dangerously ill — ^^vas attacked. A few days 
after, tbe plumed hearse bore away tbe fan 
young wife ; my brother was a widower ; and 
tbe ben so long expected — so sorrowfully 
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brought into the world — ^lies gentty, till the 
judgment-day, upon liis mother’s breast ; and 
I — I — demon that I was — exulted in the evil 
I had done.” 

Here he jiaused ; and, covering his face 
vuth his hands, he remained silent for some 
moments. He then resumed his narrative. 

I flung myself into Chartism. In the 
riots of IS — , in the open-air meetings, in 
eveiy thing democratic or exciting, I bore a 
prominent part. Once I returned to London, 
to see her whom I had left behind, and my 
cliild. The Avoman had gone — ^left me for ano- 
ther. I scarcely grieved, though I had liked 
her better than I ever liked any of her sex 
after my fli’st OAmiuvhelming disappointment ", 
but my mind Avas lost in political strife, and 
the flrst judgment upon me passed milieeded, 
I soon became a marked man ; and as I saw 
more behina the scenes — as I discoAmred the 
selflsh aims that Avere hidden from the 
demded multitude beneath tlie flimsy veil 
of patriotism — I became disgusted Avith 
myself and the demagogues around me. I 
became a voluntary exile, and for seven 
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years wandered about Europe ; and, strange 
to say, a certain amount of good fortune 
appeared to befriend me, and any mercantile 
affair I undertook prospered. 

“ Then a wild longing seized me — a wisb 
once more to see familiar scenes, to tread 
again where I bad trod in long years past. 
I came to London. LTever shall I forget that 
first evening of my return. Desolate, amid 
a crowd ; I, who might have won fame, who 
might have raised my fellows — I, abased by 
my own guilty, remorseful conscience, wan- 
dered along, unnoticed and unknown. 

“ A pretty dark-eyed child followed me; 
it was spring-time, and she held in her hand 
a few bunches of violets for sale. Actuated 
by some indefinable impulse, I took one from 
her, and, saying a few kind words, went on 
my way. The next evening I met her again, 
and often after; for, attracted to her in a 
manner most imaccountable, I sought the 
streets she frequented, and very soon I won 
her simple childish heart to pour her troubles 
into my ear. Her mother, from what I could 
surmise, was an abandoned woman, and leffc 
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Iier child in the care of a person, who, during 
the parent’s absence, sent her out into the 
streets with flowers to sell. The cliild inte- 
rested me so much that I determined to seek 
the mother. I succeeded, and discoyered 
that she was indeed one o f the most depraved 
of her sex * but her depravity was of my 
making ; but for me she might have remained 
as ]3ure as Elise, her daughter — mine — yes ; 
this woman, this disgrace to her sex, was the 
mother of my child. 

Oh, when we tempt a fellow-being to 
take the first step in sin — presumptuous 
mortals that we are !— we dare to think that 
that one step may be the last j but each suc- 
ceeding one grows easier and more tempting, 
till at length we can no longer pause, but 
rush headlong over the precipice. 

“ The agony I suffered for some months 
none would believe. Elise was my child, and 
I loved her with a heart that had nought else 
left to love ’ but my own sin recoiled with 
fearful power upon myself. I had no legal 
authority over her destiny, and that woman 
felt her hold upon me * with money I was 
compelled to pui’chase kindness for the child ; 

yoL. I. o 
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and almost maddened was I at times to liear 
her praise her heanty, and prophesy conquests 
and admiration for her in a few years. 

“ At this time a gentleman, whose life I 
had helped to save abroad, left me a con- 
siderable legacy ; and I now made a deter- 
mination, and patiently awaited the best 
moment for putting it in execution. It came 
at last. I seized a time when she was out of 
health and spirits to imge the advantages upon 
her ; apd, to tell it in a few words, I married 
the mother for the sake of the child. She 
died a year afterwards, and Elise and myself 
emigrated ; new scenes and new faces would, 
I thought, banish the past. After a short 
stay in Melbourne, I determined to proceed 
up the bush, to look after a sheep-run I wished 
to pui’chase. I was rather detained, and was 
absent nearly seven weeks. "WTien I returned 
— ^thinking to clasp my child in my arms, 
and never separate from her more — Elise, and 
the people to whose care I confided her, were 
gone, and I have never seen them since. All 
I could learn was, that they had suddenly 
left — ^none knew where. It is sixteen months 
ago, and I have been childless and a wanderer 
to this day, seeking for my Elise. blow I 
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shall search for her among the diggers’ tents ; 
she is not dead — I feel that. Oh, that I 
might live to see her again ! Bnt no — jnstice 
demands otherwise. In my youth I believed 
not in a Ood of Love ; now I bow do'wn to a 
God of Yengeance. I scoffed at the idea of ' 
a fiitmn pnnishment ; I credit it now, for I 
have known torture as keen as fii’e unquench- 
able or the ever-gnawing worm ; the guilty 
bear ever a hell within their own bosoms.” 

As he uttered the last sentences, he rose 
from his seat and paced up and doTO beneath 
the trees, with a look of intense, unfathomable 
despair impressed upon his pale, wild featui’es. 
He had become entirely imconscious of the 
presence of others ; and his auditors, deeply 
affected by his story — for his voice and ges- 
tures, his speaking countenance, had so foi>. 
cibly aided his words — remained silent. They 
possessed hearts, and the grief of the father 
w^as sacred. 

It took some time ere his natinal ^Dride and 
determination gave hnn a victory over his 
feelings. He then resumed his seat, and 
said, in tones rendered more soft and mellow 
by emotion — 
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may haye eyen taken ker ; and if she be not 
her yon seek — ” 

“ I will set ofp at daylight. I will tear 
her from them ! ” and then, stern man as he 
was, he laid his face in his hands, and wept. 

When he recoyered himself, they pretended 
not to heed him, and he, pleased to escape 
obseryation, paced beneath the gum-trees till 
the sun arose. He was calmer then — ^that 
solitary communing with his troubled mind 
in the silent night had eleyated bis thoughts, 
and his heart had humbled itself hi prayer. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, the 
rough digger added to the information he 
had already giyen. The family with, whom 
he suspected Elise to be, had moyed to a run 
not twelye miles distant ; he had not dared 
to tell the father this till morning, lest he 
should start off during the night. 

Soon after dawn, they all set out together ,* 
assistance might be needed — nature was 
stronger than gold. Who would haye refused 
to assist a father in recoyering his child ? 

They reached the station in a few hours. 
Elise, bonnetless, was standing ia the little 
garden gazuig sadly on some flowers. At the 
sight of so many strangers she half retreated * 
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but ber old name, in a 'well-reinembered 
Yoice, brought her with a cry of joy to her 
father’s arms. 

Explanations ensued. The settler had not 
the remotest idea of the misery he had helped 
to inflict, but imagined that Elise was an or- 
phan, and without friends ; for the woman 
whom her father had well paid beforehand to 
take charge of her, had so represented her, 
and, at the same time, demanded and ob- 
tained no small sum for giving up the child 
to the settler, who thought he did the orphan 
ghd a kindness in taking her out of the power 
of such a mercenary woman. The stratagem 
did not succeed, and the poor wife died, but 
Elise had been kindly treated. 

The next day Herbert and his two mates, 
and the other party, set out for the diggings, 
leaving Elise and her father together at the 
settler’s house. In vaui the father offered 
assistance to the man who had led bim to 
And his lost treasure. 

^Hf I thought, sii\ that it would turn 
your heart lovingly to God, I should be well 
rewarded, for it was He who put your story 
into yoiu mouth last night.” 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


An Australian Hood. 


How came Herbert at tbe diggings ? 

• Tavo years after tbe departoe of tbe Wil- 
longbbySj tbe opportimity arrived for pui’- 
cbasing tbe land Mrs. Linton cnltivated. As 
a first step, sbe wrote to ber agent in London, 
to whose care sbe confided tbe management 
of ber sm^plns money, and acquainted bim 
witli ber desire to use it in buying tbe farm. 
Ho answer came. Sbe Avrote once more, and 
tben iearnt that be bad absconded to Ame- 
rica, taking with bim, not only ber OAvn long- 
boarded wealth, but that of many others. 

Tbe neAVS fell upon ber so unexpectedly 
that sbe received a shock, from which sbe 
never recovered. Her hope, so long cherished, 
was dashed to pieces, and ber mental energy 
seemed broken. In a few months sbe died ,* 
and Herbert, in bis grief at ber loss, thought 
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iieitlier of liis altered expectations nor of Alice, 
Eyerytliing except tlie death, of his mother 
seemed banished from bis mind ; bnt busi- 
ness was forced upon his attention : there 
were papers to look over — accounts to add 
lip and settle — and this, in some measure, 
was beneficial. Among a mass of other 
papers, his eye rested upon a small delicate 
witing, which he seemed to recognise. It 
was addressed to himself ; he opened it, and 
for the fii'st tune, read the letter in which 
Alice bade him farewell. He could not re- 
proach the dead, for he felt that, as he had 
promised she should be nothiag to him during 
his mother’s lifetime, it was better, kinder, 
to leave him in ignorance of it ; but it aroused 
again his old feelings, which had slumbered, 
not died He was now free to wed 

whom he would; and it seemed to him as 
though the mother, who had before opposed, 
would now, puL’ified from the dross of earth, 
in spirit smile upon liis love. 

hull of new hopes, he determined to follow 
her. Mr. "Willoughby had wiitten to the 
Squhe on his fii’st landing; and Herbert, 
having thus learnt their addi’ess, threw up 
the farm, gave a last look to his mother’s 
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graye, and, with, all he possessed conyerted 
into specie, he sailed for Australia. 

The yessel had almost reached her desti- 
natiou — she had sighted Port PMllip Heads — ■ 
the wind was blowing heayily from the 
southward. In running in, the captain mis- 
took the channel — ^the ship ran aground — 
the crew and passengers, taldng to the boats, 
were sayed ; but the yessel, in a few days, 
became a total ■wreck, and yery little of the 
property on board of her was sayed. 

Herbert landed almost penniless; pride 
would not let him thus seek Alice ; the gold- 
diggings were giying out untold wealth, and 
thither he bent his steps. 

At Pryer’s Creek he was not successful, 
so his party journeyed on towards Eagle 
Hawk Gully. After the delay occasioned by 
the discoyery of Elise, they reached that weU- 
kno'wn spot. When first discoyered, it was 
one among the richest gulhes at Pendigo, 
but was now considered quite worked out, so 
it was not here that they pitched them tents. 
They went farther on — out of the usual track 
— and came to a small and retired gully, 
many miles distant. Here they determined 
to dig. 
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It was a secliicleci life that those three 
gold-seekers liyed, far apart froro. the noisy 
caiiyass streets of the crowded diggings, only 
seeking the presence of their fellow-creatnres 
when compelled to procure the necessary arti- 
cles of food, or tools for labour. At first they' 
were most successful; then followed weeks 
of contuiiial disappointment; and the wet 
season, with its hosts of miseries, commenced. 
They still pursued their work, and their per- 
seyerance met its reward. In six weeks of 
daity good fortune they netted gold to the 
yalue of nearly £2000 apiece. It was great 
^ ‘ luck, ’ ’ certainly. Many hay e done far better 
— thousands worse. In this case, the gold 
was gained by those who knew its yalue. 

Thank Grod ! I may now seek Alice,” 
was Herbert’s thought. The partnership was 
soon dissolyed, his nuggets and dust con- 
signed safely to Melbourne, and Herbert left 
the diggings. 

The first night he halted at a rough- 
looking inn ; but as the rain was pouring in 
torrents, and his only option was to enter 
that or sleep in the wet, he walked inside 
the uninyiting place. The first room was 
tenanted only by three men — diggers — who 
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were smoking vigorously; and the room, 
being small, was so filled with tobacco-smoke 
that it was impossible to see their faces. 
Prom the next apartment very noisy sounds 
proceeded. It was evidently tenanted by 
fourteen or fifteen people, who, from their 
patois^ appeared to be Cornishmen. Some 
of them seemed to be in their cups, and 
rather quarrelsome ; so Herbert, in spite of 
the fimies of tobacco, thought it best to re- 
main where he was, for the thi’ee smokers 
looked quiet, harmless indmduals. 

He managed to grope his way to a table 
and chair against the wall, and soon a rough 
sort of waitress entered with a light and 
some food. Having discussed a good supper, 
Herbert, for want of something to do, endea- 
voured to enter into conversation with the 
diggers ; but their jiipes were too engross- 
mg, and he gained short replies ; so he was 
obliged, lackmg better amusement, to tuim 
his attention to the noisy but miseen beings 
near hun. 

He soon distinguished one more civilised, 
though trembling, as if aged, voice among 
the Cornishmen. He was probably not one 
of them; at aU events, he could hear that 
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they Trere treating him very rudely, and one 
of the inebriated was endeavoui’ing to fix a 
quarrel upon him. At length he heard the 
man say — 

Allow me to pass, if 3mu please. I wish 
to reach the door.’’ 

“ hto-a, no-a,” and something that sounded 
like a blow, reached Herbert’s ear. 

It was evident that a fight now com- 
menced. Herbert was about to enter the 
apartment, to prevent the old man from being 
abused, but one of the diggers held him back. 

Fool ! keep quiet, if jrou want to have a 
whole bone in your body. You ’d interfere 
vdth a set like that ! ” 

kleanwhile, in the other room various 
remarks were being made as the contest 
proceeded. 

“Wlio’s down naow?” said one, who, 
perhaps, was behind the others, and so could 
not see for himself. 

Stra-arnger ! ” reiiKed another.' 

Gie ’n skat.” (Hick him.) 

A low groan followed. 

Herbert could bear it no longer ; he bui’st 
from the diggers ; pushed open the door, and 
rushed among the Cornishmen. 
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“Cowards! Cowards!” he cried, “to 
treat an old man like this;” and, with the 
injured man in his arms, he boldly confronted 
bis foes. 

The men were staggered; taken by sur- 
prise. They were all a dreadfal rough lot, 
but they admired his coimage ; and, as drops 
of blood from a wound in the old man’s head 
fell upon the floor, they began to feel a little 
ashamed of themselves. One or two, how- 
ever, showed symptoms of discontent, and 
approached Herbert with doubled flsts. 

“ How, my men,” said he, “ listen to me for 
two mmutes ; you ’ve all of you some feeliiig; 
imagine it was your own father being used 
like this ; what would you say then ?” 

The force of a good pm'pose and brave 
heart prevailed; the grumblers were silenced; 
and Herbert bore the old man away. He 
learnt that he had a daughter in the ion, 
who was asleep up stairs ; she was soon 
aroused, and hastened to tend her father. 
The injuries that had been inflicted upon 
him were severe ; but, under the good care 
of Ms daughter, there was every hope that 
he might soon recover. 

Herbert was slightly delayed by this in- 
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cident; for early next morning lie rode 
>several miles to fetch a doctor, no one else 
volunteering to do so : but, having once seen 
the old man under medical hands, he pim- 
sned his jommey, and for the next three 
days travelled on, stopping for the night at 
any station he passed; for he was getting 
more mto the bnsh, where the settlers’ hos- 
pitality is as warm as ever. The tlhrd day 
he had not journeyed far, the country in that 
part being low and ahnost impassable, for 
it was the month of August, and the wet 
season had been a heavy one ; and he was 
still some miles distant from Menee Creek 
Station, at which Mr. Willoughby was over- 
seer, whilst his sons and daughters foimd 
employment on the same station. 

Accordingly, that night, Herbert stopped 
at a settler’s, seven miles from Menee Creek; 
the next morning his host warned bim not 
to proceed to his destination at jiresent. 

“ The banks of Menee Creek,” said he, 
“have long been overflown. I am only 
sinprised that Mr. S — s’s house has not been 
washed down, for it was built near the 
water. ” 

“ It was a foot deep in them rooms last 
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year,” observed bis wife; “be ’ll suffer for 
baying put off moving.” 

Tbis news only tbe more induced Herbert 
to hasten on. He learnt that Mr. S., the 
settler in question, was a bachelor, and that 
most of bis people lived in tbe house. If 
Alice was among them, and exposed to 
danger ! It was a hurried breakfast that be 
made, and, with hasty thanks to bis hosts, be 
rode away, with Captain by bis side. 

It wanted but two hours of sunset ere be 
reached tbe spot where Menee Creek station 
should have stood. Paralysed with horror, 
he gazed upon the surging water that almost 
covered the valley. Soon his eye could dis- 
tinguish the roof of the log-house above the 
stream, and dark forms clinging to it ; and he, 
sure that the one he loved was there, was 
powerless to save. Suddenly he spied a lai’ge 
boat (used often by the settler to transport 
goods some way along the creek), which had 
evidently drifted away, and been caught by 
the lower branches of a tree. If he could but 
reach this ! He descended the raised ground 
on which he stood, flimg off some superfluous 
clothing, sprang into the water, and endea- 
voiHed to reach it. In this he was successful. 
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and soon was rowing (for lie found the oars 
safely fastened inside^ towards the shaking 
building. He reached it, and they saw him. 
Hope gaye them sHength to hold on until, 
one by one, they were in the boat ; then, 
with great care, for the sides were nearly 
leyel lyith the water, they rowed till they 
reached a place of safety; and Herbert re- 
ceived tne thanks he had so bravely earned — 
and, best of all, a glance which told of more 
than gratitude from Alice’s soft dark ej’^es. 

There is a pretty station in Yictoria Felix, 
two hundred miles from Melbourne ; it is not 
newly built, and creepers grow over it ; whilst 
a vineyard, and a well-cultivated garden, 
abounding in peach and nectarine trees, give 
it an an of domestic comfort unfortunately 
not common in the bush. 

It is a numerous family v^ho live there 

the YHlloughbys — of which Herbert is now 
a member ; and a more happy settler’s home 
you may search for over vast Australia, but 
will never find. 


VOL. I. 


T 
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LILIAN. 


Ak emigrant vessel had just anchored 
■within Hobson’s Bay, and all on board were 
crowding against the bnlwarks to catch a 
glimpse of the Australian shores. There 
were rongh labourers with their familieSj 
trusting that their days of privation were 
weU-nigh over; mechanics determined to 
make a name in the new land ; young men 
and women come out to join their families 
that had gone before ; and some few desolate 
ones who had neither kith nor kin left upon 
earthj and who had all the struggles of a 
fresh era of life to commence, without a 
friendly hand to sustain or guide them. 

Among these was Lilian Monteith. 

Lilian was an orphan — at least she ima- 
gined so. Her mother had died tlmee years 
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ago, and her father had deserted his wife and 
conntry since Lilian was twelye months old. 

Many grave old people had shaken their 
heads when Lilian’s mother, after a brief 
coni’tship, disappointed all her village snitors, 
and married Arthur Bellamy, of whom no 
one knew anything, except that he was a 
Londoner, come down to their rural district 
for a few months angling. But the mother 
of Lilian was an orphan, and of age, so she 
gave herself and her £5000 to the handsome 
stranger. 

They moved to a distant part of the conn- 
try, for Arthur could not bear, he said, to 
meet the indignant looks of her old friends 
for having deprived her native village of its 
fairest ornament ; and for three years they 
lived in almost uninterrupted happiness. 

Then the young wife first began to notice 
the change that gradually came over her hus- 
band — ^the moody silence — ^the constant fi.ts 
of irritation — anights of broken slumber, and 
at length, keenest misery of all, his constant 
avoidance of herself or their little Lilian. 

Soon the storm broke over the unhappy 
wife and mother. Arthur suddenly left her 

T 2 
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to return no more. A few linrried lines 
alone told lier the reason of his flight. His 
first wife was living. Her friends intended 
to prosecntfe him for his second marriage, 
and he had fled to hear the burden of his sin 
and misery alone. 

"Vinien Lilian partially recovered from this 
blow, she retired with her daughter to a se- 
cluded village, re-assumed her ovm name, 
and, as a considerable portion of her fortune 
was mitouched, trusted that she should be 
free from pecuniary troubles. Lut in this 
hope she was deceived. Her health and 
strength broken by the unexpected sorrow 
that had fallen upon her, she was compelled 
to place more reliance upon others than was 
judicious; and after many years of strug- 
gling with difficulties, she died, leaving her 
daughter penniless. 

Hntil her mother’s death, Lilian had al- 
ways believed her father in the grave, but 
looking over her papers, she learnt the whole 
history ; and thus was another trial added to 
those which already smTOunded her. 

She tried many means of earning a liveli- 
hood, but found, as thousands find, that 
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it is almost impossible for a ■w'oman, brought 
up above the loiver classes, to do so, even 
if* she disregard her health, and toil unre- 
mittingly. 

At that time. Government emigration was 
much talked of, and many ladies, forming 
themselves into committees, collected sub- 
scriptions for the aid of their own sex de- 
sii’uig to emigi’ate. Lilian fell imder their 
notice, and thus found herself on board the 
; and at length, after a long and un- 
pleasant passage, gazing cmiously on the 
wild shores of Yictoria Felix. 

There were several cabin passengers in 

the , who stood upon the poop, quite as 

excited as the poor emigrants at the safe 
termination of their long voyage, though 
more reserved in their manner of expressing 
the pleasure they felt. 

Among them we shall onlj^ notice two — 
Mrs. Sotheby and her son, who stand to- 
gether near the wheel, looking alternately 
through a telescope in the gentleman’s hands. 
She was an officer’s widow, with only her 
pension to subsist on, and an extravagant 
son as a never-failing soui’ce of uneasiness. 
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He had been brought up with great expecta- 
tions from bis father’s relatives ; bad, conse- 
quently, never devoted a moment of bis life 
to any sensible pursuit ; and therefore, when 
Ms uncle suddenly married, and in the course 
of time bad heirs of bis own, be bad literally 
no resource but dependence upon bis mother. 

Mrs. Sotbeby bad a brother in Austraba 
whom she believed to be rich ; be was her 
only relative, and she determined to travel 
sixteen thousand miles for the sake of 
presenting bis scapegrace nephew to him. 

W hil st on board the , as she bad beard 

of the scarcity of female servants in Aus- 
tralia, she determined to engage one before 
landing, and her choice fell upon Lilian, who 
was delighted to accept the offer, as she 
dreaded to find herself alone and friendless in 
that uuku oAvu land. The only cause of annoy- 
ance was the presmning, making-free manner 
of young Sotbeby; but once in the bush, 
she reasoned, be would have better things to 
do than to stare at her. 

On landmg, therefore, she accompanied 
Mrs. Sotbeby to her brother’s station. 

Mr. Purves was a grave, stern man of 
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fifty — a being of a totally different character 
to his 'worldly-minded sister * and Lilian soon 
learnt to look up to hun as a friend; and such 
in numberless little matters he proved himself 
to her. 

In Australiaj more particularly in the bush, 
there is not that distance between servants 
and those they serve, as in England. Flung 
together often for companionship in a Avild 
country, miles av'ay fi’oni other human 
beings, masters and mistresses are often glad 
to make friends as well as servants of their 
household. So Lilian, who was looked upon 
as Mrs. Sotheby’s o^wn companion and at- 
tendant, found herself considered one of the 
family cmcle. A good deal of the considera- 
tion she received arose, doubtless, from the 
respectful manner in which she was treated 
by the master of the house, who evidently 
regarded her with more than common in- 
terest. She could scarce^ repress the gra- 
titude she felt as she discovered how greatly 
he discountenanced, and frequently chcum- 
vented, his nephew’s disagreeable attentions, 
wliich, contrary to her expectations, the 
solitude of bush life had tended to increase. 
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Mr. PHrves was not, nnfortiinatety, pos- 
sessed of the eyes of Argus, so that, although 
often frustrated, young Sothehy let no oppor- 
tunity pass hyfor thus annoying Lilian, l^ot 
that he could possibly imagine it an annoy- 
ance* of course any girl in her senses, 
especially wliilst liYing in such a savage land, 
would feel herself truly flattered by his notice; 
so he set down Lilian’s cold, dignifled way of 
treating liim to a coquetry by which she ex- 
pected to heighten her influence over him ! 

Small must have been his knowledge of 
women, except of the worst class; for Lilian 
disliked the very sound of his voice. 

One morning he had been more insulting — 
or, as he would have termed it, flattering — 
than usual, and Lilian, ‘who could scarcely re- 
strain her tears, had rushed fr'om the room and 
endeavoimed to cool her excited feelings by a 
lengthened walk. 

Perhaps, had her feelings been less suscepti- 
ble and reflned, she w'ould have treated his 
conduct vdth cool contempt; but every insult, 
however slight, recalled the loss of her mother, 
and her strange fatherless condition, assailing 
her affections and pride in every point. 
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She looked more than usually heantifnl 
as she strolled along. A tight-fitting dress 
of iDink gingham displayed the exquisite 
proportions of her figine and graceful move- 
ments ; a iirofusion of light cmds shaded her 
fair young face; her eyes, sparkling with 
more than usual brilliancy, were hashing 
with indignation and wounded pride. Feel- 
ing quite alone, and being unaccustomed to 
encounter strangers in the bush, she carried 
her straw bonnet upon her arm, so that the 
soft air might freely play upon her face ; and 
as slie rambled onwards — ^now with hunied 
steps, now more slowly — she little guessed that 
she had two companions not far from her. 

After walkiug a considerable distance, she 
ascended a rising ground wliich commanded 
a fine view of the surrounding scenery. Here 
she paused, when suddenly a sight met her 
eyes which almost forced a scream from her 
lips. 

At some little distance from her was an 
object (which even so far off she rightly ima- 
gined to be a corpse) suspended above the 
earth to a height of about five feet from the 
ground. It was supported at one end by 
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the litter, on which the body was laid, being 
placed between the branches of a gum-tree, 
at the other by a stake chiyen into the ground 
and forked at the top, which eleyated that 
portion of the bier nearest the feet. 

Beneath the corpse a sohtary natiye woman 
was sitting ; none other of her tribe appeared 
in sight alone she kept her solitary watch 
beside the dead. Far in the distance the 
pui’j)le hill-tops and drooping shea-oaks were 
bathed in. the glowuig light of an Australian 
sunshine ; but near, where the sable mourner 
kept her strange yigil, the tall trees and 
thick bush shi’ubs flung a sombre tint, and 
formed an appropriate foreground. 

In explanation of tliis natiye custom, the 
following account by Captain Keppel is well 
worth quoting.'^' 

“ "WTien a natiye dies, he is wrajDped up 
in the bark of a tree, and bound round with 
cord. A stage is made, by placing two forked 
branches, eight or ten feet in height, upright 
in the ground, the forks uppermost, distant 
from each other about flye or six feet, and 

■* See “A Visit to tlie Indian Arcliipelago ,in H.M.S. 
Meander” By Captain tlie Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 
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facing tlie fork of a tree. A jiiece of Trood 
is placed traiisyersely, resting on the forks of 
the upright branches. A nninber of branches 
are then placed longitudinally, the ends 
resting in the fork of the tree and on the 
transverse piece. The whole slopes at a 
considerable angle, the uprights being shorter 
than the fork of the tree. This is done to 
prevent the lodgement of wet. Upon this 
inclined stage, the body, wi’apjied in its 
coffin of bark, is laid j and there it remains. 
Sometimes there is no stage, and the body, 
rolled up in a bundle, is laid upon, or sus- 
pended from, the branch of a tree. 

A native would not go near one of these 
places of deposit at night by himself; but 
when they are obliged to pass them, they 
carry a fire-stick to keep off the sj)irit of 
darkness.” 

Having gazed for awhile upon this scene, 
Lilian withdi’ew with slow, light footsteps, 
so as not to disturb the dark woman’s silent 
grief; but, whilst retiucing her way to Mr. 
Purves’s station, she was surprised by hearing 
the sound of steps behind her. She glanced 
round, almost fearing to meet the enraged 
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“ JN’ow, Lilian, I T^^ant to know more about 
yon ; yon interest me exceedingly, and I am 
anxions to bear all yon baye past tbi’ongb. 
Will yon answer me one question ? Ai’e j’on 
an orphan ? ” 

“ I bebeve so,” replied Lilian, casting ber 
eyes to tbo groimd. 

Yon bclieye so — yon are not sime ? Li- 
ban, answer me truly : do yon Imow, ybtbont 
a shadow of luicertainty, that yoin father is 
dead ? ” 

bfo,” said she, in an agitated yoice. 

Would to God that I laiew where to find 
him — that I might sec him ! ” 

“ Wiy?” interrupted her companion. 

“ To iove him.” 

“ Could yon? Pardon me, yoins must be 
a sti'angc history. I entreat jnn, confide in 
me.” 

Lilian did so. She felt an iiiflncnce — a 
pleasant inllncnce — exerted OA'er her whbst 
Mr. Pinves spoke, and, seated beside him on 
a fallen tree, she told him the principal por- 
tion of her liistoi’}^. 

lie had coyereddns face within his hands 
as she proceeded, and, after she had finished 
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Iier recital, lie remained thus for some time. 
When he raised his head, she saw that his 
eyes were moist, and his whole conntenance 
betrayed deep and painfnl emotion. He could 
not speak, but, placing a small miniature in 
her hand, relapsed into his former position. 

Lilian knew that it was her mother’s por- 
trait — not the worn-ont, wasted mother that 
she had loved and nursed, but the fair, happy 
bride of Arthur Bellamy ; and, so greatly did 
her daughter resemble her, that the likeness 
might have been taken for that of Lilian 
herself. 

Great as had been his errors, Lilian re- 
membered that years of lonely exile had 
followed them. She unagined the anxiety he 
must have felt since she had resided beneath 
his roof* whilst he was uncertain whether 
she was his child or not. She forgot the past, 
and remembered only that he was her father. 

With gentle words she soothed the poig- 
nancy of remorse, and assured bim of her 
affection; and, whilst tenderly hea lin g the 
bitter sorrow her father experienced, new 
and happy sensations filled her own heart. 
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She no longer was alone in the world: she 
was beside her father. 

When Mr. Sotheby left Lilian and Mr. 
Pnrves, he hastily sought his mother, and 
confided to her his suspicions that his uncle, 
in spite of his age, would soon find a young 
mistress for his household. This idea filled 
Mrs. Sotheby with wrath and indignation. 
That her hopes should be blighted by “an 
artful girl — an attendant of her own,*’ was 
a climax of proyocation that caused a yiolent 
outburst of rage. But when Mr. Puiwes 
appeared, and announced Lilian as his adopted 
daughter, and, as such, mistress of all he 
possessed, astonishment completely over- 
balanced her anger. Before she had quite 
recovered from this, Mr. Purves signified his 
intention of making a considerable increase 
to her income, on the condition that her son 
returned to England; and, as he appeared 
indexible in this determination, she consi- 
dered that there was no more to be obtained 
from him — so they sailed from Australia. 

Lilian still gladdens her father’s home. 
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GOING WITHOUT A DINNER, 

AA’D ITS COlvSEQUENCES. 

“ Well, well,” said Mark Appleby, im- 
patiently, get the money if you can, tboiigli 
I don t expect you will^ and,” shouldering 
his pickaxe and shovel, if we do miss a 
meal to-day, it ’s happened often before in Old 
England; besides,” he continued, in a softer 
tone, as he saw a tear trembling in his ^^gude- 
wife s” eye, when tilings are at the worst 
they ’re sine to mend ; and we’ve been Hlovm 
upon our luck ’ so long, that, for certain, 
there ’ll be a change soon and he left the 
tent, whistling a merry tune, his retreating 
loousteps hecoming gradually lost to hearing; 
whilst kirs. Appleby stood disconsolate!}^, 
with the corner of her apron to her ej^es, 
absorbed in the all-important reflection — 
what she could have for dinner. 

VOL I. 
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]^ow, to those who linger over this subject, 
undecided whether the soup shall be mock- 
turtle or mulligatawny, or whether the 
chickens shall be roasted or boiled, it is 
lathei a j^loQ'Sant method of passing a few 
spare minutes, than otherwise. But, when it 
is a matter of uncertainty as to whether there 
will be any dinner at all, it is a more serious 
affair ■ and in such a predicament was Mark 
Appleby’s little wife at this moment. 

She looked round the desolately empty 
tent — for the hundi-edth time that morning 
— with a lingering hope that some trifling 
article might have escaped her hands, and 
fmnish the means of buying something to 
make a meal for the hard-working husband 
at mid-day * but her glance only fell uj)on 
the patched canvas walls, and from them 
upon a broken crockery plate, a battered tin 
pannikin, and a leaden spoon — which had a 
miserable-looking knife and fork for com- 
panions — that were lying upon the ground. 
If she might have had her own way, she 
would have disposed of the poor old tent 
then and there, for whatever it would fetch, 
and leave herself without a shelter ; but this 
her husband had so strict^ forbidden, that 
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she resisted the strong temptation she expe- 
rienced to convert her habitation into some- 
thing eatable. 

It was certainly a most unhappy state of 
things ; andj as her eyes rested on the small 
assortment of honsehold goods before enume- 
rated, she, like a genuine Avoman, threAV her- 
self on the ground, and gave wtij to a femi- 
nine fit of crying. 

As this lasted some little while, there will 
be plent}^ of time before it is oyqv to relate as 
much of her preAdous history as is necessary 
for general information. 

Susan Avas the daughter of a large tenant 
farmer, and, being the yoimgest of several 
j)retty sisters, had had the prophecy — ^that her 
lack of personal attractions must eventually 
end in old-maidism — so often and fully im- 
p>ressed upon her, that she had wasted less 
time in surmising what her future married 
life Avould be, or Avhen there Avould be a 
chance of its commencing, than most jmimg 
people of her age; so that when Mark 
Apjileby appeared ujion the scenes, fell in 
love with the quiet, gentle Susan, and actually 
proposed, before any of her better-looking 
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sisters liad ever liacl a lil^e dignity conferred 
upon them, she, in a tninnlt of gratitude and 
esteem, accepted him ; and to these feelings, 
as time gave her a better insight into her 
intended’s heart and character, a most sincere 
aifection was speedily added. Of course 
there was opposition — there often is when 
two people are particularly well suited for one 
another. The father considered a merchant’s 
clerk far beneath his daughter; the sisters 
turned up their noses because they had not 
been selected ; everybody opposed it ; hut the 
two most concerned stood firm, and they were 
married at last, after a great deal of family 
dispute which would have been better spared, 
as it only created a firm fund of ill will on all 
sides. 

At fii’st the young couple got on very well. 
Susan was economical and indnstrions ; Mark 
was steadj^, till one imfortnnate moment, to 
serve a fellow-clerk, he put his name to a hill. 
The day of payment arrived, the hill was dis- 
honoured, the friend absconded ; and Mark 
was ruined. A very common story. After 
many trials and privations, they emigrated to 
Yictoria, and had been for some months at 
the diggings, living, to use a homely phiuse. 
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from hand to month,” and had at length 
arrived at the nncomfor table pitch of not 
knowing how to obtain the next meal, their 
only chance being the repayment of a few 
shillings lent by Mark, two or three months 
before, to a similarly nnlncky digger, who, 
with liis wife and child, was almost starving. 

Mrs. Appleby had now finished crying, 
and, feeling somewhat relieved by tliis ebulli- 
tion, put on her snn-bonnet and tlmeadbare 
shawl, left the tent and what was in it to 
take care of itself, and proceeded dovm the 
gully to find out their debtor. 

It was not a pleasant errand, as she herself 
fully felt whilst standing outside then; tent, 
considering whether to enter or not; a re- 
membrance of the alternative gave her 
courage, and she looked in. 

There was poverty witten in full bold 
characters on everjTliing there ; it was evident 
in the hard lines on the mother’s brow, in the 
h'ftggard looks and tattered dinss of the cliild, 
in the sullen despair of the attitude of that 
weary, worn-out man. 

Yon are come for your own,” said he, 
glancing at her as she stood in the doorway, 
angry and annojmd with herself for having 
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come, and hesitating what to sa^^ ; take 
it’’ — pointing to a little food (not enough for 
one hearty person’s dinner) that was lying 
on a block of wood — take it — take the 
tent, if it -were ours — ours indeed ! That bit 
of bread and bone is all we have in this 
world. I sold my last tool to buy it — ^bnt, 
take it ; yon ’ve a right. It ’s onlj^ starving 
a few lioni’s sooner,” he added, Avith a bitter 
smile. 

That smile ! — would that it could haunt 
the rich butterflies of Yanity Fair ; and 
teach them there is something more worth 
living, striving for, than pleasure ! Would 
that it could haunt them, till they give heed 
to the thousands — ^not at the antipodes, but 
close around them — who are dying a painful, 
lingermg death, for want of the nouiishment 
they would not deny their dogs. 

Mrs. Appleby had a kind heart, and she 
had known sorrow; but, even had she neither 
possessed the one nor experienced the other, 
she must have been a fiend in petticoats to 
have acted otherwise than as she did. Pity 
and kind wishes were all she had ; and these, 
with a few hope-encouraging words, she 
gave, then hurried away. 
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Poor woman I slie could not summon up 
sufficient philosopliy to pass the store where 
she was accustomed to market ' so she turned 
on quite a new track, wliich led completely to 
the hack of the principal stores and tents — 
a sort of round ton” — by which she ima- 
gined she should contrive to reach her tent. 

Someway or another, when one is unhappy, 
or put out about anything, the weather never 
seems right. It is either too warm or too 
cold, too sunny or too wet ; something sure 
to he wrong about it. And on this parti- 
cular day there happened to he a little 
drizzling rain fallhig, which would have been 
a god-send to a nursery gardener at the same 
time of jrear in England, hut which Mrs. 
Appleby considered as peculiarly aggravating, 
imder the circumstances. Added to this, 
the road (if such it could he called) was 
rough and disagreeable ; and her eyes were 
blinded with tears. It is hard to tell 
whether her own troubles or those of the 
wretched family she had left, caused them to 
flow so copiously ; but they often occasioned 
her to stumble, and, once or tvdce, she very 
nearly fell. 

At length she did so in good earnest. A 
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tiresome piece of stone, not yeiy large, but 
projecting from the ground, caught her foot, 
and overbalanced her. She was not liimt 
(vrith the exception of a few scratches and 
much mud on her face and hands), so she 
speedily regained her footing, when she per- 
ceived the stone that had been the origin of 
the mischief upon the sinface of the ground, 
it having been dislodged by the violence of 
her fall. She picked it up and examined it, 
as many have a fancy for doing, because it 
had been the cause of annoying her, and 
then rubbed a little of the dirty soil away 
from it to see if it were quartz. The part 
which she had cleaned looked almost black, 
so she concluded it to be ironstone; and, 
knowing her husband was curious about the 
geology of the diggings, she carried it home, 
■only wishing, as she weighed it in her hand, 
that it were gold — it seemed so heavy. 

On reaching her tent, she began to feel so 
miserable at the idea of her husband coming: 

o 

home and finding no dimier, that she almost 
began to cry afresh ; but, determined to exert 
herself and wile away the time till his re- 
turn, she took the piece of stone to a small 
pool of water, and began washing it most 
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energetically. Suddenly she fancied the 
water sparlded. T\Tiat a ridicnlons thought I 
or were her senses leaving her ? It actually 
appeared like gold. She drew it rapidly forth; 
she held it close to her eyes ; it was no fancy. 
There were the rich veins of gold, intermin- 
gled with ironstone, and here and there some 
bright quartz — altogether as perfect a speci- 
men, for its size, as Bendigo ever produced. 

Mrs. Appleby vms wild Avith delight. She 
guessed it at full two poimds’ weight. There 
was no need to go without a dinner now; yet, 
how could she dispose of it ? Quite impos- 
sible. Ho, it should remain unsold for Mark 
to see. Accordingly, after bestowing some 
few extra rubbings, she returned to her habi- 
tation — certainly not the same person, as far 
as one could judge by the expression of her 
countenance, or her light, cheerful step, as 
when she left it three hours before. 

And this i)iece of gold, worth nearty £100, 
had been found not so very far from the spot 
where that wetched family had looked upon 
the last meal they had any hope of obtaining ! 
But who thinks of this at the diggings, where 
it is a common thing for people to want food 
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whilst there are poimcls’ weight of the pre- 
cious metal a few yards beneath their feet ? 

Having carefully dried her treasure, Mrs. 
Appleby picked up the broken plate which 
had lain neglected upon the floor, washed it, 
and deposited her ci-devant stone thereon, 
covered it over with an old piece of calico, 
and laid the whole upon the block of wood 
where her husband would expect to And his 
dinner, if there were any. 

Though Mark had left his wife with a 
cheerful tune upon his lips, his heart felt 
anjflhing but merry. He was vexed at 
her having to ask for a return of what at 
the time he had looked upon as a gift, and 
never expected to see again; and he was 
harassed with hard work, had living, and 
constant disappointments. His party’s want 
of success for some time had been so dis- 
couraging that the original number com- 
posing it had gradually dwindled to tvfo — ■ 
himself and Phil O’Brien, who was an Irish- 
man in name, in accent, and in heart, which 
last contrived to keep him poor, for he could 
never pass distress without his pockets be- 
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coming lighter, or a merry-making or revel 
without joinmg it. Latterly, however, poor 
Phil — from lack, not of opportunities, hnt 
the ^‘needful’’ — had been unable to indulge 
in either his donative or jovial propensities ; 
and wdien they met together at them place of 
work, his face was almost as long and as 
wo-hegone as Mark Appleby’s. 

They commenced then labour in a sort of 
moody silence. Bucket after bucket was 
lowered into the hole to bail out the water 
which a night’s rain had left there ; it was a 
chilly, uncomfortable job, particularly as they 
had scarcely any expectation of getting re- 
paid for it. The last bucket full of water 
was hauled up ; the contents flung aside, 
and a different description of hard work com- 
menced. A strong peg was run into the 
ground about a yard from the edge of the 
pit, which was flfteen feet deep. To this 
peg a long stout rope was securely attached, 
and hung nearly to the bottom of the hole. 
Mark now prepared to descend with his tools, 
which he did easily enough by means of the 
rope, taking hand under hand till his feet 
reached the ground. He then set to with 
his pick, and began to excavate,- constantly 
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slio veiling the soil into the hnchet for Phil 
to draw up, and discover whether worth the 
labour of washing, by testing in a tin dish a 
small portion of each lot. After an hour 
thus spent, Mark hit upon a vein of a totally 
diiTorent coloured earth, which his well- 
practised eye rightly judged to be more 
ainiferous than usual. 

“ I say, mate,” cried he, as he heaped the 
bucket almost fuller than it could well hold ; 
“ I say, mate, this seems kindly soil. I wish 
you ’d wash it carefully.” 

PhiPs answer was almost telegraphic in its 
quickness, and consisted in leaning his face 
over the edge of the hole and grinning with 
no inconsiderable amount of satisfaction. 

All right, eh ? ” said Mark, in a cheery 

tone. 

I believe yer,” answered the other — in a 
rich brogue, impossible to transmit to'paper — • 
leaning his head over the pit to a most alarm- 
ing extent, whilst his voice subsided to a 
whisper; “ I believe yer, mate, shure and it ’s 
iligintly right this time ; but don’t yer be 
goin’ tellin’ a ^femmal crittur’ about it, or 
it ’ll be all over the gully, and we ’ll have a 
crowd o’ dirty varmint here, and the place 
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like a rabbit-waneEL by sunset * so don’t tell 
tlie missus,” 

Haying deliyerecl this important piece of 
adHce to Ms comradej and received from Mm 
a laugMng promise to attend to it, be re- 
sumed to Ms wasbing. Hoon came, and 
Mark took a small quantity of tbe newly 
washed out gold to exchange on bis way for 
a few necessaries, as be bad little faith in 
tbe success of bis wife’s mission of tbe morn- 
ing. When be made bis appearance, there- 
fore, at tbe tent, it was mtb a large loaf, 
meat, etc., in bis bands, and a contented look 
upon Ms face, wMcb altogether fairly puzzled 
bis bttle wife. 

“ What ’s that ? ” inquked be, pointing to 
tbe covered-up plate, and rather sinprised at 
there being any signs of a dinner. 

Something worth having,” with a most 
mysterious look. 

How did you manage to get anytbmg ?” 

“ By going after tbe money you lent.” 

They have a cMld to feed,” said Mark, 
gravely ; hope — I do hope you only took 

what they coidd spare.” 

‘Mf I only got what they could have 
spared, it would have been little enough. I 
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ratlier doubt if they would baye parted Ayitb 
that willingly.” 

“ "Wliat absurd mystery is tins ? ” ex- 
claimed Mark, ratber testily putting down 
bis goods, and uncoyering tbe specimen, on 
beholding wliicb, bis momentary nritation 
gaye way to astonisbment, and be turned to 
bis wife for an explanation. Sbe, considering 
that be bad been sufficiently teazed, gaye 
bim a full and correct account of ber adyen- 
ture. It is sad to relate tbat, upon bearing 
tins, Mark completely forgot bis promise to 
Pbil, and, discussing tbe double good fortune 
of tbe morning, made tben simple dinner 
pass off most pleasantly. 

Mrs. Appleby did not forget tbe misery 
sbe bad ydtnessed; and ber husband was 
deeply touched, tboiigb be said little. Tbat 
eyening be engaged tbe poor digger as a 
tburl band, which was almost necessary, so 
as to get through as much as possible before 
tbe usual rush took place ; and, although tbat 

femmal crittin,” Mrs. Appleby, nor, indeed, 
any of tbe party, wliispered a word of their 
lucky bole, neigbboins somehow foiuid out 
that Appleby’s party were douig well, and 
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the place was orked out” before they had 
gained as miicJi as they had hoped for. 

Mark now thought of the spot where the 
specimen ha lain hidden so long ; and here, 
udthout attracLJLUg any observation — as it was 
a place rather out of people’s way — the three 
dug, shovelled, and cradled to such good 
purpose, that two of them determined to 
rehnquish the digger’s life. 

Phil remains there now ; it suits him ; but 
he never grows rich, and never will, for he 
squanders or carouses his money away as fast 
as it comes in 

The once n xiy starved family purchased 
land in Yan Diemen’s Land, and live with 
every comfort. 

The Applebys returned to England. 

There was a pretty cottage residence to be 
sold a little out of the town of S — , a com- 
plete fitted up regardless of expense,” as 

the advertisement said. This Mark Appleby 
bought, for he was now a junior partner .of 
the house in which he had once been clerk. 

All Susan’s sisters (none of them are mar- 
ried yet, though, as during the last ten years. 
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always expecting it J — all L”’s n<?terswere 
exceedingly affectionate on xxcr return, and 

dear, kind Mark” was “quite "dr^^ther ”• 
to tliem. As neither of the _’-pi were 
deficient in common sense, tfin bnacten fit of 
regard was, doubtless, estimated at its exact 
yalne; • 

“ How nincli haj)piness we may date from • 
the day yon served up a specimen for dinner,” 
said Mark, as they sat together over a cheerful 
fii’e for the first tune alone in tliefi new house. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Appleby “ but it would 
never have been found had ^olc ^ fi, .to 
others what you were * aimostr 'in need of 
yoiu’self.” 

There is a moral in this little sketch, dear 
reader, but perhaps so old-fashioned and com- 
monplace that it ’s not worth pointing out. 
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